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No Cause of War 
In Modern Trade, 
»Dr. Klein Declares 


Fears of Conflict Groundless, 
Asserts Director of Bu- 
reau of Foreign 
Commerce. 


Credit and Confidence | 
Stabilizing Factors| 





Expanding Markets Considered | 
To Afford Opportunity for 
Increased Exports Without 

Destructive Rivalry. 


} 
' 
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|} ment of Fisheries, has announced. 





Action to Conserve 


Haddock Considered 


Depletion of Fisheries Is Said 
To Be Threatened. 


Possible effects of the increase In the 
haddock catch of the Atlantic coast fish- 
ing banks will be investigated by the 
Canadian Government, W. A. Found, 
Deputy Minister of the Canadian Depart- 


statement was made at a meeting of 
North American Committee on Fishery 
Investigations at Toronto recently, ac- 
cording to a report November 3 by 
Deputy Commissioner Lewis Radcliffe of 
the Bureau of Fisheries, Department of 
Commerce. The report follows in full 
text: 

A thorough investigation of the facts 
was urgently recommended by the Com- | 
mittee to safeguard the industry from | 
any chance of depletion of the fishery. 

A report presented the Committee at | 
its meeting by A. H. Needler, of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, revealed the startling 
increase in the haddock catch, and com- | 
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His | 


Policy Covering 


| Tax Depreciation | 
- Sought in Study! 


|Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Authorizes Investigation 
On Nation-wide 
Scale. 


| 


Trade Associations 
| To Give Cooperation 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1928 
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Realty Sales Increase 


Army Building Fund 


Lands and Buildings Disposed 
Of for $3,116,375. 


Lands and buildings to the extent of 
8,555.18 acres, valued at $3,116,374.83, 
were sold by the Department of War in 
the fiscal year 1928, it was stated No- 
vember 3 by the Department. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Among its many activities, the Army 
engages quite actively in the real estate 
business. During the fiscal year 1928, it 


disposed of 8,555.18 acres of land and 
buildings by sale for a total sum of $3,- 
116,374.83. 

The proceeds from these sales have 


ES | been deposited in the Treasury of the 
Greater Equity in Collection) United aae to the credit of a 
* Yer . tary Post Construction Fund; 722 build- 
And Simplification m Prep- ‘ings were salvaged and the material con- 
aration of Returns | tained therein used for repairing mee 
* buildings at the posts and stations wher- 

Desired. ever possible, 


Forecasts of international friction as a| puted that the yield this year would 
result of foreign trade competition are | reach 200,000,000 pounds. The catch has 
groundless and in conflict with modern | @ompied wn tne aoa ommeaithen on 
commercial development, which is based | Fishery Investigations consises of fishery 
on specialization and the elasticity of| officials and scientists from the Govern- 
Yiarkets rather than “exploitation” and| ments of the United States, Canada, ! 
“commercial combat,” it was stated, No- thao ase and France. : é 

‘ . 1 for cooperative investigation of the im- 
vember 8, by the Director, Dr. Julius; portant international fisheries off the At- 
Klein, of the Bureau of Foreign and Do-! lantic coast of North America, and aims | 
mestic Commerce, Department of Com-!at prevention of needless duplication of 


It arranges | 


With a view to establishing a definite | 
and lasting policy covering treatment of | 
depreciation in calculation of Federal 
taxes, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has authorized the initiation of depre- | 
ciation studies on a nation-wide scale} 
in cooperation with representatives of | 
national trade associations and others ; 
concerned, according to an announce- 
ment November 4 by the Commissioner 





merce. : effort. 


True commerce is not possible in con- | 


of Internal Revenue, David H. Blair. 


j (The full text of the outline of the pro- 


At the close of the fiscal year, there 
were in force 1,517 revocable leases and 
licenses for the use of Government- 
owned property by private individuals, 
with an annual rental of $726,068. 


flict, declared Dr. Klein, because it is | 


founded on credit and confidence. e 
tremendous commercial expansion since 
the war is due to the growing utiliza- | 
tion of natural potential wealth and = 
expanding margin of buying power, in 
which each nation shares according to} 
its own characteristics abilities. Dr. | 
Klein’s statement follows in full text: | 


Foreign trade is very much in the air 
these days. Many fear that oversea 
commercial adventuring may presage dan- 


lieving that our American trade growth 
is at the expense of others. 

Vigorous commercial efforts abroad, it 
is alleged, will mean friction with other 
trading nations—fierce struggles for 
trade supremacy, bitter competition that 
might eventually have dire consequences 
in the diplomatic, or even in the military, 
sphere. 
just such rivalries that started the war 
in 1914? 

Such apprehensions, such comparisons 
with the prewar crisis, are quite as 


gerous conflicts and rivalries abroad, mn 
| 


groundless in my opinion, as the fears _in- | 


spired by “commercial imperialism” 
which, in some minds, may be conjured 


up by the old old-time stories of foreign | 
traders’ cruel impositions on defenseless | 
peoples. The truth of the matter is that! sources in 1927 is reported to the Bu- 
the post-war world has been moving very! reau of Mines as $256,352,000, which! . 


definitely away from the idea not only of 
“exploitation” but also of commercial 
“combat.” 

This idea of “commercial conflict” 
plainly a contradiction in terms. The 
fact is that no true commerce is possible 
in conflict. 

Modern war kills business. 
breed occasional rank growths of pro- 
fiteering, but to the great body of com- 
merce, it is immeasurably destructive. 

Business today is rooted in credit— 
and credit means confidence. 
understanding are vital to the contempo- 


rary functioning of international trade. | 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


Objections to Railroad | 
Extension Answered| 


P. & W. Va. Questions Power. 
Of I. C. C. to Revoke Order. 


_ — | 
The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- | 
way in a brief submitted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, made pub- 
lic November 3, contended that the un- 
@erlying purpose of the Baltimore &| 
Ohio Railroad’s objection to the construc- 
tion of the Connellsville extension is in 
furtherance of its determination that its | 
“preempted” territory shall not be in- 
vaded by an active competitor, which | 
might also affect its present dom- 
inant position in the Western Maryland | 
Railway. | 

The brief explained that construction 
of the projected line was undertaken im- 
mediately upon receipt of the Commis- 
sion’s authorization last June, and that 
grading was commenced and a turnout 
and stretch of track were installed at the 
Cochran’s Mill end of the extension on 
June 28. If the Commission could at 
this time reopen the proceeding, as 
asught by the Pennsylvania and the B. 
&. O., the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
contends that it could as well do so at 
any point during the construction of the | 
ine, which would mean that no railroad 
would at any time be safe in relying 
upon an order of the Commission and 
in proceeding with construction of a line. 
¢ “As this would be to make a mockery 
of all orders of this Commission and to 
bring railroad construction to a stand- 
still, it is at once apparent,” the brief 
states, “that no such power remains in 
the Commission to revoke valid orders | 





after the effective dates thereof and|the Bureau of Standards in Washing- | 


after same has been <ccted upon and 
money expended in reliance thereon.” 
Regarding the allegations made in the 
Baltimore & Ohio’s petition for reopen- 
ing of the the proceeding to the effect 
that the work done on the construction 
is merely colorable and that no com- 
mencement of construction is intended, 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia declares 
that they are a serious reflection ‘upon 
its honesty, in that such allegations as- 
sert, in effect, that the company is tri- 
fling with the Commission and with the 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


After all, they say, wasn’t it} 


is | 


} 
It may 


Recovery of Metals 
From Used Material 
Expands for Year 


| 


Value of Production of Non- 
Ferrous Minerals Is Smaller 
Despite Gain in Quan- 
| tity. | 
Non-ferrous metals recovered from | 
secondary sources in the United States 
| during 1927 were valued at $256,352,000, 


a decline of $18,188,900 from the 1926) 


the studies are greater equity in the col- 


total, the Bureau of Mines of the De- 
| partment of Commerce stated Novem-! 
| ber 3. 

Total reeoveries in 1927 were about 
11,000 tons greater than in 1926, the Bu- 
reau said, explaining that the decrease 
; in value was due to lower average prices 
of all metals recovered excepting nickel. 
| The statement follows in full text: 

The value of the recovery of certain 
non-ferrous metals from secondary 


is $18,188,900 less than in 1926. This 


| decrease in total value was due to 
' 


lower yearly average price of all the 

metals covered in the report other than 

| nickel, for the total recoveries were 

about 11,000 tons more than in 1926, 
Small Gain in Copper. 

There were small increases in the re- 
coveries of copper, brass, aluminum, 
nickel, and tin, and small decreases in 
lead and zinc. The quantity of antimony 
recovered decreased 24 per cent, although 


1 | the quantity of primary antimonial lead 
Amity and} made 


at ‘regular smelters increased 
nearly 1,850 tons. The smelters that 
treat mainly ore recovered 104,934 tons 
| of copper from scrap, which was 7,600 


tons less than in 1926. 


The most significant feature of the 
copper industry was the large increase 
in the quantitiess of scrap copper and! 
brass exported. The combined shipments | 
of copper and brass scrap increased from | 
34,845 short tons in 1926 to 68,706 tons: 
in 1927. 

All of the increase in secondary lead | 


| was in alloys. The recoveries as pig lead 
| decreased 6,000 tons. 


Zinc recovered by redistillation in- 
creased nearly 2,000 tons while that re- 
covered by sweating and remelting de- 
clined about 1,750 tons. Less zine dross | 
was exported but the quantitl of dross, 
skimmings, etc., used for lithopone and 
zine chloride increased in 1927. The ex- 
ports of zine dross decreased about 6,000 
tons, which, in part, reflects the larger 
recovery by redistillation at domestic re- 
tort zine smelters. 

The secondary tin recovered as metal 
decreased 950 tons. Less tin was con- 
sumed in making tinplate so that the re- 
coveries from tin dross and scruff treated 


Drchieiis te Analyzing Plant Coloring 


jas 


At the same time, there were in effect 
554 leases for the use of private prop- 
erty by the War Department having an 
aggregate rental of $416,662.79. This is 
a decrease during the year of 16 leases 
at an annual rental of $4,448.77. 
in in Export T 
Gain in Export Trade 
gram will be found on page 3). F Th M h I 
The Bureau already has made in- | or ree ont S Ss 
quiries of a number of the associations | 
and their replies were declared by the Shown by 26 States 
Commissioner to indicate that a larger | 
majority of them wili join with the Bu-! ‘ 
reau in making the studies. The Bu-| Largest Increase for First 
reau has made public a detailed state-! 
ment of the methods now in vogue and 
wherein it believes changes should be 
accomplished. 
Scope of Studies Limited. 
It is the intention of the Bureau to 
confine the scope of the studies to phys- 
ical assets alone, there being no informa- 
tion “requested or desired” relative to 
patent rights, good will, leases or other 
tangible or intangible assets not of a 
physical character. 
The results which are anticipated from 


lection of taxes under the various acts 
and simplification of the preparation and 
audit of returns. These ends, the state- 


ment said, if accomplished, should bring : 
aving both to the Government and the j 
jtaxpayer in the matter of actual ex- 
| penses and time in handling returns. 


Following is the full text of the Bu- 
reau’s statement in the procedure to be 


j taken by the trade associations: 


The Commissioner has authorized the 
initiation of depreciation studies by the 
Bureau in cooperation with representa- 
tives national trade associations for the 
purpose of simplifying and standardiz- 
ing the preparation and audit of tax re- 
turns involving deductions for deprecia- 
tion. The studies will be undertaken by 
request of trade associations to the 
Bureau. 
Approved Procedure Outlined. 

The approved procedure for a trade 
association wishing to initiate and con- 
duct such a depreciation study is as 
follows: 

1. The association officially signifies 
its desire to initiate a depreciation study 
and appoints a depreciation committee 
for that purpose. 

2. The depreciation committee confers 
with representatives of the Bureau as to} 
the scope of the study. 

3. The depreciation committee conducts 
the study according to its own methods 
and weaches conclusions to be sumbitted 
to the Commissioner as recommendations 
of the association. 

4. The Commissioner submits such 
recommendations to the individual mem- 


jbers of the industry ‘both within and 
| without the trade association for com- 


ment and criticism, and summarizes the 
results of this survey of individual 
opinion. 

5. The trade association and represen- 
tatives of the Commissioner discuss the 
controversial issues developed by the 
survey and conclude an agreement, 

6. When the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue and an industry have agreed as to 
depreciation rates and methods, the re- 
sults of such agreements will be pub-: 
lished with authorization by the Commis-! 
sioner for their use in the preparation 
of subsequent income tax returns. 


Are Discussed Before Optical Society 


Difficulties in Determining Nature and Properties Ex- | 
plained by Physicist of Agricultural Department. 


Application of transmittancy meas- 
urements to biochemistry, to show how 
absorption spectra have been intimately 
related to the development of knowledge 
of chlorophyll was discussed Novem- 
ber 3 by Frank M. Schertz, Department 
of Agriculture, before the Optical Se- 
ciety of America. He read his paper 
at the closing session of the meeting at 


ton, D. C, 

The program was largely devoted to 
technical papers on biological, physiologi- 
cal and psychological optics. Henry 
Laurens, of Tulane University, New 


Orleans, La., spoke on the physiological | 


effects of radiation. He reviewed and 
analyzed some of the more recent and 
important reports on the effects of solar, 
mercury are, and carbon arc radiation on 
man and animals. 

John M. Arthur, of Boyce Thompson 
Institute, discussed effects of radiant 
energy on plants. W. J. Crozier, of 


tropic behavior of animals, discussing ef- 
fects of light experiments on a variety of | 
organisms. | 

Mr. Schertz and H. J. MecNicholas, of 
| the Bureau of Standars, discussed ab- 
{sorption spectra of chlorophyll, and 
| other compounds. Mr. Schertz who is en- 
| gaged in biochemical work in the fer- 
| tilizer and fixed nitrogen investigations 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
Department of Agriculture, said: 
| “We have been marking -time, pyra- 
: miding our evidence and quibbling about 
| many of the nonessentials, while the real 
| prablem all the time unattacked has been 
} lying before us.” 

“The correct interpretation of every 
experiment has tremendous spiritual sig- 
nificance, and every experimenter should 
most courageously guard the interpreta- 
tion of his experimentation,” he said. 
“Every interpretation should be pictured 
as a grain of truth which, when put with 
|other grains of truth to form a unified 


Harvard University, described the photo-| [Continued on Page 10, Column 2.3 


Quarter of 1928 Was 
Registered by 
New York. 


The export trade of 26 States during 
the first quarter of 1928 showed in- 
creases over that quarter of 1927, ac- 
cording to figures made public by the 
Department of Commerce November 3. 


Texas, which ranks second to New York 
in total exports, was among the States 
with an export trade below the~first 
; quarter of 1927. The statement by the 
| Department follows in full text: 
Twenty-six of the States and one of 
the teritories of the United States showed 
an increase ig the value of their exports 
during the first quarter of this year. 


New York Takes Lead. 


The States which registered the larg- 
j est increas 
i ditions were: 


1 New York, $210,041,771, 
increase of $16,851,706; Michigan, 


930, 396, $5,686,178; Wisconsin, $22,604,- 
216, $4,570,732; Illinois $48,501,069, $3,- 
897,112; Massachusetts, $31,959,645, $3,- 
622,720; Louisiana, $62,453,479; $3,- 
298,743; Washington $29,044,492, $3,- 
036,064; Oregon, $15,801,980, $2,935,129; 
Minnesota, $10,874,958, $2,456,065, and 
Missouri, $12,261,045, $2,496,504. 

An extraordinary increase was made 
by North Dakota, the value of whose ex- 
ports rose from $87,800 in the first 
quarter of 1927, to $534,953 in the like 
period of this year. Hawaii’s exports also 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Vessels in Philippines 
Required to Have Radio 


Radio equipment on -vessels engaged 
in the intercoastal trade of the Philip- 
pines has been made compulsory as the 
result of an act of the Philippine Legis- 
lature, the Assistant Trade Commissioner 
at Manila, Wilbur K. Hoyt informed the 
Department of Commerce Noveriber 3. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

Act No. 3396 of the Philippine Legis- 
lature, provides that vessels of 300 net 
tons and upward engaged in inter-island 
shipping shall be equipped with radio 
equipment for the safety of passengers 
and ship’s crew. Smaller vessels from 
200 net tons to 300 net tons making 
trips of longer than 15 hours’ duration 
must also be equipped with radio appa- 
ratus. Philippine ships engaged in for- 


eign trade are exempted from the re- 


quirements. 


es 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


... of every article in 
this issue will be 
‘found on the Back 
Page. 


The News Summary 
is Classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 


Turn to Back Page 


eas, 


es, and the amount of the ad- ; 


$86,674,205, $5,978,033; Maryland, $20,. | 


Advance Claimed 
In Manufactures 


Of New England 


Department of Commerce 
Says Survey Has Revealed 
Industrial Progress of 
That Section. 


Increased Volume 
Of Business Shown 


\Inefficient Distribution Causes 
Large Loss, It Is Pointed 
Out in Conjunction 
With Inquiry. 


The idea that New England indus- 
try as a whole is on a downward trend 
has no justification in fact, according 
jto conclusion reached by Department of 
Commerce specialists, who have made a 
survey of the New England States, it 
was announced by the Department No- 
vember 3. The statement is made in the 
second section of the Department’s re- 
port now ready for distribution and en- 
titled “New England Manufactures and 
the Nation’s Commerce.” : 

In the first section of the report, it 
was stated, a vigorous and intelligent 
application of greater precision and 
scientific planning in business manage- 


ment will go far toward achieving busi- | 


i ness success, including such factors as 

better profit for the producer, higher 
| wages for the worker and an improved 
| product for the consumer at a lower cost. 


Loss Asserted in Distribution. 

The survey of the New England mar- 
keting area was initiated and conducted 
with the cooperation of the New England 
Council. The full text of the first re- 
port was published in the issue of Oc- 
tober 30. ae 

Inefficient distribution alone, it is 
pointed out in conjunction with the New 
England survey, causes an annual loss 
in business in the United States esti- 
mated at $8,000,000,000 and representing 
20 per cent of the net value of the total 
manufacturing productions The state- 
|: ment--by--the—De: arizing 
the second bulletin on the New England 
study, follows in full text: 
| Would Eliminate Waste. 


The purpose of the New England Sur-| 


vey and the other marketing studies be- 
ing carried on by the Department of 

Commerce is to develop, for the first 
| time, the vitally important basic facts 
| with which the business community, with 
the aid of the Government, can eliminate 
some of the elements of this enormous 
and unnecessary waste. 

The complete survey will eventuaily 
be published in three volumes but in 
order to bring the important data dis- 
closed by the study to the attention of 
New England business men with the 
least possible delay the Commerce De- 
partment is issuing certain chapters in 
the form of bulletins. The second of 
these bulletins dealing with New Eng- 
land’s manufactures which is no whbe- 
ing released strikingly reveals the out- 


standing position of New England as! 


this region derived from manufacturing | 
is in excess of $3,000,000,000 and con- 
stitutes 11 per cent of the total national | 


a center of manufacturing activities. It 

bears the title “New England Manufac- 

tures and the Nation’s Commerce.” 
The annual income of the people of 


income from manufacturing activity. 
; The gross value of New England prod- 
ucts as shown by the last census was 
well over double this amount and com- 
prised nearly 10 per cent of the gross 
value for the entire United States. 
Has Outstanding Resources. 
There are many lines aside from New 
England’s staple industries wherein the 
region’s outstanding resources of skill, 
workmanship and ingenuity, with its 
large resources of capital, are making 
for better times. In the principal lines 
in which the New England output bears 
a disproportionately large share of the 
national total, there are some 35 leading 
lines of manufacture in which this region 
contributes upwards of a quarter of the 


Oo 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Mexican Oil Output 
For Year Computed 


Production of 50,000,000 Bar- 
rels or Less Forecast. 


Mexican petroleum production in 1928 
will not exceed 50,000,000 barrels, it was 
| stated November 3 by the Department 
;of Commerce, citing advices from the 
| Acting Commercial Attache at Mexico 
City, A. F, Nufer. 


The statement follows in full text: 
Petroleum production in Mexico in Au- 
gust, 1928, amounted to 4,047,143 bar- 
rels of which 2,130,593 were heavy crude 
and 1,916,550 barrels were light crude. 
There has been no change in prices in 
crude Mexican petroleum during the past 
three months, same being quoted at 1/10 
pesos per barrel for heavy crude and 0.93 
peso per barrel for light crude, f. o. b., 
Tampico, The Secretary of Industry, 
Commerce and Lubor estimates that the 
total production of petroleum for 1928 
will not exceed 50,000,000 barrels. 
Drilling permits issued from January 
1 to September 10, 1928, numbered 467 


as follows: 86 during January, 69 dur} ‘ 


ing February, 41 during March, 49 dur- 
jing April, 65 during May, 61 during June, 
| 73 during July, 64 during August, and 
19 during the first 10 days of September. 
| During the period from January 1 to 
| 
i 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 
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—Calvin Coolidge, 
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Radio Channels 
By Oil Pr 


! 
| Use of radio channels in the geophysi- 
! cal field, in oil prospecting and explor- 


; ing and in visual broadcasting will be! Heads of All Departments 
discussed before the Federal Radio Com- : 
And Establishments Asked 


mission on November 13 and 15, when 

applicants for licenses to engage in} [ior Information on Prop- 

these new lines of endeavor in the radio! Owned : d 

field will be heard. erty Uwned or Leased. 
The Commission, on November 3, made | a 

public its calendar of — in be Centralization of Data 

cases. There are seven applications for | 

construction permits in geophysical | In One Office Sought 

| work, all from oil or geophysical ex- | 

| ploration companies. These applications | —__—_—_—_—_—_ 


i V¥=0-4-§=80 


| will be heard on November 13. ! 
Six applications for permits to con- | 

struct television stations are on file, to 

be heard on November 15. 

| At the same time the Commission an- 

| nounced its schedule of hearings for No- | 

|vember 8 and 9, involving stations in | 


Statistics Would Not Include 
Information on Public 
Domain and National 


Parks. 


|the broadcast band. These includes ap- | Perfection of Government records as 
| plications for modification. of station li-! to all of its real estate, including leased 
| caecth _ arte cen eamecee or properties or those under control of any 
| ieenses of portable broadcasting sta- of the ito shapae ee and establishments, 
tions. | is being undertaken by the Federal Real 
| The full texts of the calendars follow: ! Estate Board, according to an announce- 
| November 8, broadcasting: ment November 3. A notice has been 
| ne cee Cuaan UA ae sent to the heads of all departments and 
la. tL. Carrell, Chicago, WIBJ; 278, Mass.| establishments of the Federal Govern- 
| Educational Society, Boston, Mass.| ment, over the signature of the Super- 
| (WNAC, Boston), (WBET, Boston),| vising Architect of the Treasury, James 
WMES; 293, H. H. Hanseth, Marshfield, | A. Wetmore, asking this information. 


Oregon, KOOS. : 
November 9, broadcasting: | 
285.—Oak Leaves Brdsctg. nl 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


Extension Favored 


‘ 
| 


Mr. Wetmore also is Surveyor General 
of Real Estate. , 
Explaining orally the objective of the 
project, Col. D. P. Quinlan, Assistant 
Chief Coordinator and Executive Vice 
Chairman of the Federal Real Estate 
Board, said it would make available, at 
one Federal office, all information per- 
taining to Governmental real estate and 


property improvements. This does not 

include public domain, including the na- 

tional parks, it was explained, but takes 

in all other Federal real estate holdings. 
Records Being Perfected. 

i.” “This office, in compliance with its 

| Measure to Expand Service : authority to insure effective performance 


. e | of the duties of the Bureau of the Bud- 
Abroad to Be Considered 


get is perfecting the records of real es- 
By C s t Next tate so that there will be one Federal 
y Congress at Nex 
Session. 


office to which anyone can go to get in- 


| Of Foreign Reports 


On Farm Production 





formation of this character,” said Colonel 
Quinlan. ‘He will be enabled to procure 
: | information as to the amount of real 

Definite provision for placing the serv-| estate owned by thé Government, its 
ices rendered by the Department of Ag- | area, a on a it was 
| vic y : he same permanent | originally purchased, the purchase price, 
a tenet og ma aa United | Where it is located, the Department that 


‘ ; controls it, and improvements thereon.” 
| States is proposed in a bill (H. R. 11074) 


Colonel Quinlan explained that the 
| which was passed by the House during! Federal Real Estate Board was created 
the last session and will come before the! by the Bureau of the Budget, and has 
; Senate for consideration after Congress! control over all Federal real te ae 
| meets in December. This bill has been‘ ters. It works in conjunction “—_ be 
reported by the Senate Committee on| office of the Chief Coordinator oO e 
Agriculture and Forestry with the recom-; United States. To this board all matters 
mendation that it be enacted. | affecting purchase, lease or rental by 
The Committee’s report outlines the| Government departments of real estate 
purposes of the bill as follows: are referred, as are matters of sale, or 
Bill Defines Activities. lease of Government real estate to priv- 

“This bill deftaitély gintes in the De |? OOO 

Says Savings Was Effected. 


partment of Agriculture the foreign 

agricultural service of the United States During the last fiscal year, through 
in conformity with the spirit and letter! the coordination of real estate matters 
of the organic act creating the depart-| through the Chief Coordinator’s Office 
ment and puts into permanent legisla-! and the Real Estate Board, Colonel Quin- 
tive form authority now carried in the|jan said, the Government saved $1,600,- 
annual appropriation bill. It clearly de-| (000. This, he said, was effected by turn- 
fines the activities of the department, jing over to Government agencies which 
extends to the foreign field the services! sought new real estate, the properties 
that the department is now rendering in: of other Government departments that 
the United States regarding competition; diq not need ali of the space allocated 


and demand for agricultural products, 
the marketing and distribution problems | 
i of cotton, tobacco, wheat, fruits and veg-! 
etables, animals and animal products, | 
; and all other farm products, the investi- | 
gation of farm management and other | 
| phases of the agricultural] industry, and; 
‘the conduct of any activities in which 
ithe Department of Agriculture is now 
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Estimates Are Issued 
On Quality of Cotton) 


' 

eee | 
Missouri Leads Three States in| 
Tenderable Percentage. 


Analyses of the grade, staple, and 
| tenderability of stocks of cotton ginned 
prior to October 1, in Arkansas, Loui- 
} siana, and Missouri by the reports newly | 
| instituted this year by the Division of | 
Cotton Marketing were made public No-! 
vember 3 by the Department of Agri-| 
culture. The summary of the reports} 
| for the three States follows in full text: 
For Arkansas the total tenderable cot- 
ton amounted to 87.02 per cent of the 
362,211 bales ginned prior to October | 
1, or 315,194 bales; of which tenderable 
7-8 to 1 and 1-32 inches, 57,971 bales, | 
15.96 per cent. 1 
The staple lengths of upland cotton! 
were found in the following numbers of 
bales and percentages: 13-16 and under, 
46,958 bales, 12.96 per cent; 7-8, 118,756 
bales, 32.79 per cent; 15-16, 79,018 bales, 
21.82 per cent; 1 and 1-32, 59,676 bales, 
16.48 per cent; 1 and 1-16 and 1 and 3-32, 
34,637 bales, 9.58 per cent; 1 and 1-8 and 
1 and 5-32, 17,216 bales, 4.74 per cent; | 
1 and 38-16 and 1 and 7-32, 5,230 bales, | 
1.44 per cent; and 1 and 1-4 and over,} 
720 bales, 0.20 per cent. 

Extra white totaled 209 bales, or 0.06 
per cent; and white totaled 261,406 bales, 
99.79 per cent, 

For Louisiana the total of tenderable 
cotton of the 370,727 bales of the total} 
j crop ginned prior to October 1 equalled | 

328,944 bales, or 88.78 per cent; of which 
| tenderable 7-8 to 1 and 1-32 inches in- | 

clusive totaled 276,806 bales, or 74.67 
/ per cent; and tenderable over 1 and 1-32 
inches, 52,188 bales, 14.06 per cent. 

The staple lengths of upland cotton 


{ 
' 
| 
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| office at Sacramento, Calif. 


| them. 


The full text of the notice to the heads 
of all Government departments and es- 
tablishments follows: 

There is desired for use in this office, 
duplicate copies of instructions of your 
department or establishment that in any 
way affect the acquirement, use, trans- 
fer, lease, or other disposition of real 
estate in the legal possession or control 
of your department or establishment. 

Copies of instructions requested should 
be addressed to the Secretary, Federal 
Real Estate Board, 217 Arlington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


Land in Four States 
Is Offered for Entry 


Tracts Totalling 103,900 Acres 


Are Mostly Mountainous. 


The opening of approximately 103,900 
acres of public land in Utah, New Mexico, 
California, and Wyoming to homestead 
and desert land entry was announced on 
November 3 by the Department of the 
Interior. The announcement follows in 
full text: 

Approximately 99,000 acres of unap- 
propriated public land in San Juan 
County, Utah, will be open to homestead 
and desert land entry on November 23, 
at the United States land office at Salt 
Lake City. The land is mostly broken 
and offers few agricultural possibilities, 
There are no settiers, but the entire area 
is covered by oil leases, although there 
has as yet been no drilling, 

Approximately 4,560 acres of unre- 
served and unappropriated public land in 
Rio Arriba County, N. Mex., will be open 
to homestead and desert land entry on 
November 27 at the United States land 
office at Santa Fe, N. Mex. It is mostly 
rough, mountainous and mesa land. 
dense growth of pine, spruce, fir, aspin, 
pinyon, and cedar covers large portions 
of this land. Much of it is well watered, 
has a rich dark loam soil, and there are 
settlements in the valleys of the stream, 

Approximately 7,700 acres of land in 
San Bernardino County, Calif., will be 
open to desert land and homestead entry 
on December 1 at the United States land 
The char- 
acter of this land is rough and moun- 
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Problems | in Enforeing Restrictions 
© On Immigration Reviewed by Mr. Davis 








Pod 


; restrictive 


r ecueemmesresuenn 
eg? 
Smuggling of Aliens 
‘To y i Reduced | 
Border Patrol Hiis Aided in 
e Work, Says Secretary 
e. Of Labor. 
8 Problems of ‘administration of the im- 


e* migration law, including the 
~ of the nearly-developed border 
the checking of alien seamen 
permitted to remain in the United States 
*-for a period of 60 days were described 
ft in an address made over the radio by the 
Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis. Mr. 


operations 
patrol and 
who are 


= Davis’ discussion was one of a series of 
educational talks being broadcast by the 
«* Department of Labor to acquaint the 
f public with the work of the Department. 
t The full text of Secretary Davis’ state- 
_ ment follows: 
> Immigration is a subject which inte? 
© ests not only our country, but the entire 
world, because it is an intensely humar 


re subject. It concerns man and the strug- 


gle of man for existence. It is a phase 
. not only of economic existence but of 
political and spiritual freedom. Man has 


moved and will continue to move so long 


as he can find a better place in which 
to enjoy the few years which God has 
given him upon this earth. 

As in all subjects there are two sides 
to it. A Garden of Eden is enticing to 
those without who wish to enjoy its 


but the same Garden overrun 


privileges, 
be a garden 


with inhabitants ceases to 


for those who originally inhabited it o1 

for those who later overrun its flowers 
_ and stifle their fragrance. 

We may never know with absolute cer- 


tainty where the human race began but 
we do know that in the struggle for ex- 
istence men spread out over the face of 
the earth and that in so doing they set- 
tled some communities much more rapid- 
lyand much more densely than in others. 
A great wave of immigration with its 
subsequent increase populated Italy. An- 
other movement planted a civilization in 
the British Isles and another in Germany. 


It was another sat wave of’ immi- 
gration which founied the colonies in the 
New World and later became the 

« nations of this hemisphere. Many of the 
countries which supplied the immigrants 
who founded these new nations have now 


a serious problem of population. This 


would have 


to wipe out any trace of these hardships lem trance of Seamen 


which may still remain. 


2194) 





But the funda- 


mental principle must remain intact for 
the benefit of those who are entitled as 


“We the People of the United States”, 


the protection which it g.ves. 
It is not an easy task to enforce this, 


law. 


In most of it 


to 


pro- 


s 


visions the language is exact and there 
is little misunderstanding as to its mean- 


ing. 


All language, however, i 


s 


subject 


to interpretation and construction and in 
we find that some courts 


spite of clarity, 
interpret against the interests 


people to the advantage of 


alien, 

One of the 
system is the 
construction 0 


followed ‘by 


get 
law. 


court 
immediately 


be 


the administrative officers be 


erroneous, becomes 


peculiarities of 
use of precedents. 
one court 


f 


at the real 


t 


E 


very 


is a tear 


it 


Government t 


courts 


cis 
who 


10 


1 


to 
All the 
not In 
to 


o 


at 


administration. 


enforcement 


refrain 


cision, and 


follo 


W 


from 
let 


an 


| the law itself 


great | 


problem has brought difficulties and has | 


made existence excessively competitive. 

+. While increasing their own population at 
a high rate, these countries have sent 
great numbers of their 
_ United States—the greatest 
the world has ever known. 
We have added a native increase to the 
alien population until today the United 
*States has a population per square mile 


immigration 


people to the! 


more than the average population of the , 


world. 

If the increase in our 
to be as rapid for the next 200 years as 
it has been in the past century, our pop- 
ulation per square mile would reach ap- 
proximately 3,000 or double that which 
would then exist in the now most popu- 
lated countries of the world if their in- 
crease were continued at the same 
which they have experienced during the 
same period. 


j 
| 


population were | 


rate j 


Of the recent wave of migration from | 


Europe the United States has at present 


more than 15,000,000. A third of our 
population is either foreign born or 
linked with the Old World by foreign 


parentage. I am proud to be one of those 
13,000,000 who knocked at the door of 
the greatest country in the world and | 
gained admission. 

The opportunities in this newer 
and under a system of government 


wol 
ae- 


It 


am 


who saved Holland by putting his 
leak in the dyke. T 
gnificant 


into a little 
a very 


Was 


lad 


waters of 
but human 
little 


fist, 


men that 


requires 
the law 
reminded 


in an 


was able 


a 
é 


of 


eternal vigilance 
enforceable 


insi 


t 


nothing is done 


So it 
imimigration law. 
right there every ‘ 
and with his own strength 


ficer 


must 


Is 


be 


leak develops 


with 


another 
meaning 
adverse decision 


in 


an 


Ol 


is 
without 
of the 

in 
fabric 


the 


fre 
attempt 


of our 


individual 


legal 
The 
quently 
to 
written 
a local 


Ir 


which must 


strengthened if the whole 
is to remain strong enough to serve the 
purpose intended, 


Difficulties Found 
In Enforcing La 
When a court 


re 


appeal 
overrule 
an administrative 
sympathy 

do to make 
would be to adopt the policy 


nders a decisio 
sc 
sliev 
the duty 
to the 
the erronec 
with 
it 


ot 


the 
ine 


n which 
e to be 
of the 
higher 
nus de- 
officer 
law 
fective 
passive 


That is, he could let the 


the law 
appealing an 
one 

erroneous 
would exist 


»f 


Oo 


mighty ocean 
experience 
leaks with 

, hind them become enormous 
to check the 
the enforcement 


its 
adve 


take 
court after 
consti 
In nan 
cond 


the little Dut 


thing w 
the flow 
with 

has 
press 


stop 


uction 


course, 
rse de- 
another 
until 
1e only. 


to keep 
ition. I 


ch boy 
fingel 
hole 
the 
the 


he 
hen 
ot 


his tiny 


taught 
ure be- 


rents when 
flow. 


the 


of 


The administrative of- | 


which 








time a 


trickles 


and energy stop the flow 
through to prevent a gap which. late 
it would be impossible to close with the 
means at his disvposai. 
Smuggling of Aliens 
Has Been Reduced 
There are Of course difficulties of en- 
forcement of entirely administrative 
character. The smuggling of aliens 
across our borders, while not carried on 
to as great an extent as formerly be- 
cause of the organization of the Border 
Patrol and of better means of checking, 
is still an item of some concern. It is 
estimated that 40,000.00 persons cross 
{and recross Our international boundaries 
at the north and south of us. These 
crossings represent in most part law- 
ful intercourse between our country and 
our neighbors. They come for temporary 
periods and return, 
The examination of so many persons! 
; in a year, and concentrated for the most} 
part ina few hours of each day, is an 
enormous task. The opportunity for 


| gaining illegal 


3 
1d 


signed to protect the individual attracted | 


my father to America a half century ago, 
and within a short time afterwards my 


i 
i 
' 


mother and her children followed to join 
him. The fondest dreams of my old 
father in those days have come true. The | 


which he sought not only 
but his family have mate- 


opportunities 
for himself 
rialized. 
have received as a reward for the ener- 
gies which we have exerted as an 
gral part of the nation 


One-Third of Population 
Of New York Is Foreign Born 


I have just been given these figures: 
In this great city of New York, with its 
nearly 6,000,000 souls at the last census 


a third of the 
of foreign birth. Of the 13,000,000 for- 
eign born in the United States more 
than one-sixth reside here; 4,465,214, or 
more than 79 per cent of New York’ 
population are linked with the old world 
by birth or parentage. 
Because I am one of 


more than population is 


the present 15,- 


000,000 foreign born and because I am } gally enter 
deportations 


grateful for the opportunities 
America provides, I feel that I can speak 
understandingly and without prejudice 
of the problems of immigration which are 
before the country. 

When the Constitutional 
wrote, “We the People of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare and 
secure the blessings of liberty to 
selves and our posterity, 
establish this Constitution for the United | 
States of America”, they included every 


Convention 


human being resident within our terri- 
tory, not only then but now in the time 
to come 

The general welfare is a matter of 
common concern and our immigration 
statutes are designed to that end. It is 


not the welfare of a few, but the welfare 
of all that is of national concern. 


To be prdperous it is essential that all | States amhiae the affairs of 
of aliens 
It is essential that our industry ! tions under which they are eligible to re- | 

national 
Federal 


our wage earners be employed at good | 
wages. 


be protected from unfair competition. 


The restrictive immigration law now in 
force insures those who are now here 
that their jobs will not be jeopard- 
ized by the applications of hundreds of 


thousands, or perhaps millions, of wage 
earners from ¢ 
lower wages. This country of ours is 
properous today because we have framed 
our laws during the past few years to 
insure prosperity and no one can con- 
scientiously deny that the restrictive im- 
migration law the most impor- 
tant of these acts. 


is one of 
protective 

From time to time have 
been made to the original restrictive law 
so as to relieve the hardships of sepa 


improvements 


rated families. The cases brought 
egun attention of acute hardship caused ! 
ty The laws «re now very few. ' am in 


favor of sufficent modification of this law 


“<= 


We are grateful for what we ! 


inte- | 


borders is quite apparent. 
there 
| | brought to our attention of 
succeeded 


able 


that 


have. 
by coming through during — rush ot 
business on the principal highways and 
bridges which 


Another 
; what I term 
} than a million 


year 


try 


remain here 


in 


for the 
Other ship if 


river 


Ms 


men 


I. 


the 


During a period 
is not unusual for a se ‘aman to get track 
of a land 
ing and 
is regular 
remain 
e all of the 


admission to the country 
| through the ports of entry on our land 


lead into this 
avenue 
the seamen’s 
seamen, 
plying between the United 
foreign countries, r 
by 


in 





60 days, 
purpose of getting a 


It 


are not 


evading 
for illegal 


ol 
Sta 


‘ews 





th 
of his 


if he 


more 
aliens who 
inspection 


route. 


is remark- 


cases 


country. 
entry 


is 

More 
vessels 
tes and 


ust be examined each 
immigration officers. 
seaman has the righ to enter 
pursuit 

tor 


An alien 


is coun- 


calling, and 


desires, 


job on an- 


he is dissatisfied with the 
employment which he had when he ar- 


job 
probabiy 
calling 


of 60 


which is just as 


each yt 
Vigzilance of the 


more 
Thousands 

and in 

Imm 






lucrative 


spite 


days it 
appeal- 
than 
sea- 
of 
igration 


of 


a Service the records show that we are 
} unable to find and deport all of those who 
have evaded the jaw in this manner 


30,000 Removed 


‘From Country in Year 


; 


Vore Than 


Notwiths 


{ to apprehend 


which ! 


perseverance. 


year 11,62 
try under 
{ while added 
: taken into 


tanding that 


is im 


it 


possible 


all of the aliens who ille- 


the country, the 
effected shows 
During 
5 were expelled from the coun- 
formal 
to this 
consideration 


nur 
a 
the pas 
deportation 
number sh 
19,945 


mber o 


record of 


t fiscal’ 
orders, 
ould be 
subject 


| to deportation who departed in order to 
; avoid formal 


our-! 
do ordain and | months was more than 


of their illegal presence here. 
it will be noted that the total numbe1 


deportation when informed 


Fr 


om this 
of 


deportable aliens whose removal from the | 
country 


was 


effected 


during 
30,000. 


the 


12 


The classes of aliens subject to depor- 
include 
undesirable 


tatio 
most 


not only 


n 


those 


many 


who 
citizens. 


It 


would 
includes 


make 


who gain admission in un- 
but those who were found 


lawful manner, 


to have committed crimes either prior 
ito entry or while within the United 
States, anarchists, diseased persons, in- 
| Sane, and feeble-minded. 

There are many ways in which the 


} the admission 


main 


ere 


1 


| 


of 
»y 


criminal laws 
by 


able 


ing of laws 


State 


a 


authorities, 


re 





and the 


concern, 
laws. Most 


State laws and 
but the break- | 
which show a disregard for | 


aliens, but 


and 


» condi- 


gor - 
of .out 
punish- 


| the principles of right and wrong is of | 


to | 


from prison 
quently does, 
; his class is continually a menace. 


The immigrration laws require deporta- 


abroad willing to work for | more than local interest. 
a criminal 
move to another State, and 


After 
may, a 


release | 
nd fre- 


| 
| 


tion of a criminal when within five years 


after entry 


he commits a crime 


involving | 


moral turpitude and is sentenced to a 
term of imiprisonment of one year oO} 
more. They also require deportation of 
an alien Who at any time after entry 
comnits two or more such crimes. The 
law is man datory, except that the judge 
|‘who sentences the criminal may, if he| 
thinks there are mitigating circum- 
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ST ree rks DAILY: MOND. AY, 


a Conciliation Service 


Is Asked to Adjust 


THE v N ITED ‘ 





Twelve Strikes and 
versies Are Settled 
Week Ending No- 


vember 3. 


C Difficulties 


Many Remain im Country 
gally Despite Efforts 
Of Department. 


reales 





: 
in 


Ille- 


were brought 


Nine new labor disputes v 
—— before the Department of Labor for 
stances, specify that the deportation shall | settlement duri ing the past week, it was 


stated November 3 by the Director, Hugh 
L. Kerwin, of the Conciliation Service. 
At the close of the week, 
a total of 
ment for 
controversies 
strike stage. 


not be enforced. 

The States generally are in sympathy 
with the principle involved, and have co- 
operated to enforce it, but one State, and 


the one which probably has the largest 
number of alien criminals, has within the 


addition, 15 
reached the | 
disputes are 


settlement and, in 
which had not 
Twelve labor 


past two years officially said that it ex- reported to have been adjusted. 
pects to defeat deportation of certain : : 
alien criminals by executive pardons for New Labor Disputes. 



































the offenses committed. such pardons to Following is a list of new labor dis- 
be give: at the expiration of the sen- | putes, showing name of company or In- 
tences when the immigzration officers ask! dustry affeeted, the nature of dispute, 
for their surrender for purpose of | craft concerned, the status and cause 
deportation. This applies, of course, to! of dispute and number of workers in- 
those criminals that the jurges did” not} volved: 
feel justified in recomamending for Sus- Sun-Telegraph Company, Pittsburgh, 
pension of deportation, I merely cite | pa—Strike. Craft, drivers: status, ad- 
this as an illustratiom of how the im- justed; cause, discharge of four; numbei 
migration law designed for the protec- of workers involved, 65. 
tion of the American people may be de- Pennsylvania Coal Company, Pittston, 
feated by an executive who is net in} pa—Strike. Craft, miners; status, ad- 
sympathy with its provisions justed; working conditions; mumber oi 
7 workers involved, 1,614. 
Efforts to Remove Standard Furniture Company, Pitts- 
Criminals Ham pered burgh, Pa.—cControversy. Craft, up- 
. ' holsterers; status, pending: cause, dis 
I have heard it remarked oceasionally charge of employe, open shop; number 
that the Immigration Service should be. of workers involved, 7 
more effective in ridding ie Coun ot Dave Harenon. ad lie Grelieatia: Phil: 
what is popu jariv termed “alien gun- adelphia, Pa.—Controversy. Craft, mu- 
men, It is well to remember in that “to & Soak abd * : 
connection that the population of the sicians; status, pe nding; cause, union dis 
es Sia ae be j fon om he pute relative to wage contract; numbei 
United States at le ast so far & one of workers involved, 
names ot iIndividua ts are Os: =, Richards-Mace Amusement ( ©., Phoe- 
entirely of foreign derivation. What may! nix, Ariz.—Strike. Craft, musicians; 
appeal to one as an alien name MAY) ying pending: cause, wages and open 
strike another as a wery common and 10). number of workers involved, 22. 
native one, deper ding upon ee eee Palace and Bijou Theaters. Mason 
ment and the ancestry of the person who! y, lowa.—Strike. Craft musicians 
gives the matte thought. IS and operators; status, adjusted: cause, 
not established by name. report not yet received; number of work- 
In the Department’s investigation Of | a. involved. 8. 
cases referred to it for deportation Rialto Theaters, Ft. Dodge, Towa. 
process, it is very frequently brougwht Strike. Crafi, operator's and organist; 
out that these subjects oi contemplated status, adjusted; cause, report not yet 
proceedings are citizens of the United | peceived: number of workers involved, 4. 
States. They may be citizens by birth, Rialto Theaters, Boone, lowa.—Strike. 
or by direct naturalization or the nat-! Craft, operators and organist: status, 
uralization of their parents. The De- adjusted; cause, report not yet. received: 
partment’s activities in deporting alten | jiinber of workers involved, 3. 
criminals is also circumscribed even Rialto Theaters, Burlington, Towa. 
where alienage is established. If =IN-! strike. Craft, operators and organist; 
gle crime is committed it must have) jai. adjusted; cause, report not yet 
occurred —- five years after entry | yccived: number of workers involved, 4. 
and the subject sentenced to a year or po " . 
more of imprisonment. If more than five Twelve Disputes Adjusted. 
years have elapsed sinee entry, then such! Following is a list of adjustments 
alien must be sentenced more than once | reported, showing the name of the com- 
to terms of imprisonment of one year or) pany or industry affected, craft con- 
more on each occasion for crimes in- cerned, cause of the dispute terms of 
volving moral turpitude. Continuous law)! settlement and number of workers in- 
breaking and sentences for short periods | volved: 
does not subject an alien to deportation. Rialto and Orpheum Theaters, Clinton, 
The principal purpose of the numerical | lowa.—Strike. Craft, musicians; cause, 
or quota law is protection of Ameri ican} unionization 5 terms, terms not yet re- 
wage earners in theix employment. Inj ceived; number of workers involved, 11. 
this country we have gone through of| Methodist ; Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind. 
recent years a period of mecheninetiet ea Craft, building; cause, non- 
of industry. Many mien have been dis-} union labor; terms, satisfactorily ar- 


involved, 50. 
Craft, 


ranged; number of workers 


placed by machines and men so displac ed] ed; sir 
Building, Morgan, Pa —Strike. 











must be given places elsewhere either in Cr 
their own or other imdustries. The con-, plumbers and plasters; cause, unioniza- 
dition of the worker must be improved/tion of job; terms, returned; unioniza- 
so that his wages will be sufficient to] tion not effected; number of workers in- | 
buy the increased products of the ma-| volved, 14. 
chines and keep the workers employed) Sun-Telegraph Co., Pittsburgh, Pa— 
in the manufacture of the goods for'| Strike. Craft, drivers; cause. discharge 
which there is increased demand. | of four; terms, reinstated, wages for time 
Ever newer and better machinery  is| off duty; number ot workers involved, 65. 
coming to do the work of more and more Pennsylvania Coal ( ee Pi 
men. In one plant alone I know of new, (0M, Pa—Strike. Craft, miners; cause, 
machinery installed to do the work of working conditions; terms returned, offi- 
125 men. In another plant a machine ‘ials to fix terms; number of workers in- 
has displaced as many as 250 workers. volved, 1,614. : 
Our manufacturing imdustries are tur ning | Hughes- Putney Company, Rockford, 
out today 25 per cemt greater volue of Ill—Strike. Craft, truck drivers; cause, 
production with three and one-half miil-| wage increase asked; terms allowed, 50 | 





hour increase; $1.50 per hour; 
number of workers involved, 21. 
Glen Alden Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Potential Production Strike. Craft, miners; cause, union fight; 
ae . terms, returned without change; number 
Said to Exceed Demand Ihe’ ace daar? tal 

Palace and Bijou Theaters, Mason City, 
Iowa—Strike. Craft, musicians, etc., 
cause, nonunion operation, terms; terms 


lion fewer workers than they needed only: cents per 


few years ago. 





a 


Industries have developed at a greate1 


rate than the consuming power of the; 


country. The War gave impetus to pro- mee Se eee a 

‘ ‘ .|not yet received; number of workers in- 
duction in mines, the manufacture of! 104 9 
steel and textiles, boots and shoes and: Rialto Theater, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 
| other products. Three hundred thousand| Strike. Craft, musicians, etc.,—cause 
more miners are in the coal fields than! nonunion operation; terms, report not 
are necessary to produce our needs. | yet received; number of workers in- 
Nearly a billion tons of bituminous coal) volved, 4. 
can be produced in one year while ow Rialto Theaters, Boone, Towa.—Strike. 
consumption is only about one-half of| Craft, musicians, etc, cause, nonunion 
that amount. We can produce all the! operation: terms, terms not yet received; 


textiles needed in the country for a year, number of workers involved, 3. 
in six month. The same is true in the! Rialto Theater, Burlington, Iowa. 
production of steel and shoes and some| Strike. Craft, musicians, etc., cause, 


nonunion operation; terms, terms not ns 
received; number of workers 
Leclair Theater, Moline, 


other industries. 
Before we let in additional wage earn-: 
we must take care of those who 


involved, 4. 
T11.—Contro- 








ers are 
displaced by this overdevelopment of our! Vversy. Craft, musicians, ete., cause, em- 
f| industries, Those who work on the ma-| ployment of orchestra; terms, - piece 
chines which reduce the cost of produc-! orchestra to be used January 1, 1929; 
tion are entitled to higher wages and!number of workers involved, 4. 
should not have their opportunities for|= 
employment curtailed by crowds of NE€EW-| extremity. And if he does go, who is 
comers from abroad who are willing tol to pay his railroad fare? 
work for less, ! Public assurance is the greatest facto 
The wage of the worker should be;jin keeping men at their regular em- 
sufficiently high to permit him to buy a; ployment During periods of uncer- 
better home and inerease his consump-' tainty, as before, Presidential elections, 


down indus- 
public wants to see what the 
in store before spending their 

things not absolutely neces- 


tion of carpets and 


furniture to fill that|there is a tendency to slow 
house, to enable him 


to buy more elabo- try. The 
vate radio sets amd to own an addi-! tyture has 
tional automobile. In this way the in-!jncome for 
crease from the machine passes OM OP-! capy, 


portunities for employment for those w ho! Peviads of I neertetester 


nalse the carpets, the radios, the automo 
biles, and so on down the lint. Reduce Employment 
The whole 


The thought of unemployment 
Jhaunting spectre affid the nation and two related 
Government are concerned that it shall, and employment. 
cease haunt. Congress has appro-| Not only have we 
priated funds and a survey has been) nishing employment to men displaced 
made of the shrinkage of employment! machines, but every year we admit 
and the causes for it. We can well sayjour country even under restrictive 
public works should be provided during| migration, a quarter of a million aliens. 

riods of slack employment. The Con-| Every year 250,000 young men come in 
| Bees can pass an appropriation bill for; from the farms to the cities 
! several hundred millions of dollars to, dustrial employment. Every 
make improvements in the Mississippi) 000,000 of boys and grirls arrive 
Valley. The reflex of such employment) the age when thousands of them 
has a good effect, but how much more | compelled or desire to take their 
satisfactory is normal employment. lin our factories, offices and stores, 

The worker does not want to have to| I shudder to think what employment | 
go from Oregon ox Maine to the Mis-|}would have been today if ‘we did not 
sissippi and spend most of what he makes! have the protective policy of restrictive 
for his subsistence there in order to send/immigration. But the law itself is not 
back to his home and the kiddies a small! all that necessary to insure its ben- 


ted by these 
problems of immigration 
They are inseparabic 
the problem of tur- 
by 
to 


im- 


is nation is affee 


a 


year 2,- 

at 
are 
place | 


oul 


portion of his normal provision, He does efits. Administrators of it must he in 
not want to leave the job in the textile sympathy with its purpose to make it 
mills to which he is: accustomed, or his/ effective. Only in that way can we solv 
trade as machinist, or steel worker, or and keep solved the problem of placing 
whatever it may be, to leave his es- the youth of our land in profitable em 
tablished home and fireside, his family, ployment when they arrive at employ- 
his friends, his church, his lodge, to get|ment ages and find remunerative em- 
a job in the Mississippi Valley at some-' ployment for those temporarily displaced | 


at!in our march of progress and efficiency 


thing which may lose him his skill 
tj of machines in industry, 


his regular occupation, except as a last 


\ 
i 


NOVEM BER 5, 


| Nine Labor Disputes 


Contro- | 


there were | 
24 strikes before the Depart- | 


seeking in- | 
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Advance in New En glaid Manufactures 
Noted as Result of Government Survey 








Department of Commerce Says Progress Is Significant, 
Especially in Lines of Mechanical Equipment. 





[Continewed from Page 1.] 
&. 
main 


l entire national production; and in the 


dozen of these New &ngland contributes 


alered heretofore 


| stay. 


as region's 


more than all the rest of the country to- | Minor lines of manufacturing in which 
gether. There are some 217 kinds of! New England factories and mills lead in 
manufactured products made by New 


lincome to the region are paper and print- 


England factories. Im 51 of these, each}; : cdiait % o 
line brought over £10,000,000 to the New | ing, which contributes about 10 per cent 





: : lot its total income; also f s and | 
England income, and ne were 111) chemical amaenen aa . wit > | 
lines contributing over $3,000,000 each. ae ; i = . 

ote . comprise approximately 5 per cent, 

The advance in New ,England manu- | More than vation : N E 
factures, particularly in the lines of ! ee Pk ee ee 
mechanical equipment, is of particular | land agriculture was forced by the in- 


{tense competition from products of other 


|significance to this region because in: A . 
this field, New England workmen prove |S¢tions of the country which possessed 
greater natural resources, to pass 


| especially productive, in making the ever | fa 








increasing number of mechanical devices | through a very drastic period of read- | 
{and attachments that are required jin/|Jusiment. The success of New England 
connection with the mass production of | agticulture in adapting itself to new con- 


i ditions of 
shown by 


other parts of the countrty, Automobile production and marketing is 
manufactures, for example, look to New |! ; . 
jtime, with less than half the former 


England factories for numerous acces- aoe as 
{plowed land and with fewer workers on 


sory products such as lamps, upholstery, ; ~ 7 
and parts for motors as well as for auto- | the farms, New Englanders 


mobiles. The electrical industries, like- | Stucted a new agriculture in which the 
wise, with the growth of the radio in- value of its products, even when cor- 
dustry, have opened expanding markets , rected for price changes, is more than 
for numerous products of New England twice w hat it was half a century ago. 
manufacture. The growth of aviation The similar application of resourceful- 


finds New England contributing airpiane ; "8S; CNergy and adaptability by New 


motors These are lines of industries 

which mesn more as sources of income give the New England region the same 
to the individual workman in New Eng- | #vancement in its manufactures, 

land than some of the products consid-' The idea that New England industry as 


- a whole is on a downward trend has no 


N: ‘ ae a in fact, the figures in the 
i ‘ yulletin show. As an indicati f its 
LN I aracuan Election present forward march, a ponte 4 of 


August of the present year shows sub- 
stantial increases over the same month a 
year ago, in the volume of business re- 
flected by check payments, car loadings, 


Expected to Be Quiet 


. , electric power production, sales of a new 

Mir. Kellogg States He [Is motor cars, residential buildings, silk 
aa ‘ ies mill activities, and shoe product N 

Catiche e £ 56 production. New 

Satisfied W ith Sit a silk mills show operation for 

— the first eigh mths of 192 vhic 

uation, 'were 10 per < t months of 1928, which 

were 10 per cent larger than for the cor- 

A —_——— ; responding period of the year previous. 

Che Secretary of State Frank B. Kel- The total building volume for the first 

ogg November 3 expressed himself as eight months of this year was 18 per 

ntirely satisfied with election conditions | cent higher than for the same period of 





1 Nicaragua, following the receipt of 1! In the metal trades, including ma- 
a telegram from the American Minister chine tool and small tool manufactures, 
in Managua, Charles Eberhardt. The ;the majority of enterprises report the | 
message as made public by the Depart- ;best business they have experienced 
ment of State follows in full text: since 1920, ; 

Two days before the election condi- 


Analysis of Types 
Of Manufacturing Made 


Among 


tions throughout Nicaragua appear to be 
highly satisfactory. General McCoy has 


recently been in personal conference wi t be . 
: ; } r ith the data included in the bulle- 


each of his departmental chairmen and ,. . ; i 

all of their reports indicate that there tin which has just been issued are the 
is no apparent reason to anticipate any ; Nature and extent of manufacturing ac- 
serious difficulties or disorder on elec- | tivity in New England, its trend of de- 









tion day. There has been a marked re-|Velopment and the importance of New 
lexation of the tension which existed England’s manufactures as a source of 
in some secfions during the first part income. A areful analysis of the dif- | 
Gr) eeetacer. ferent types of manufacturing in the 
de , ‘ areca 1S presented together with the 
rhe electoral machinery is functioning |; tet hee . 
i e¢ . ! 18 changes in its growth in this section com- 


thlv and the »>partmenté ards 
smoothly and the departmental boards | pared with ¢ hanges in the country as a 


almost without except ion have conducted | whole. A feature of the report which 
their work without Friction between the | may be of particular interest in the dif- 
re er of the two parties. The | ferent States and cities of New England 
jleaders of both parties have expressed | jg the presentation of figures showing the 
| themselves as satisfied with the manner jincome derived from manufacturing by 
in which the electoral supervision has | each city and large town in. the six New 
been conducted, up to the present time. England States, these being ranked ac- 
—_-—___—_-——- jcording to their manufacturing income 


ae oa 4 . Bie bee jas well as by population. The important 
Felicitations to Panama lines of manufacture in each State are 


Telegraphed by President |also indicated in their ember of impor- 
© ’ ‘tance as source of income to the popula- 


tion. This special arrangement of in- 
formation on manufacturing will have | 





President Coolidge has sent a telegram 


ot congratulation to the President of | yaytj ° 
l particular appeal by s ying : 
2anama on the occasion of -anama’s } 4 oes ~ eda. mt — 
anamé { cas} ze | distri yution of income from manufactur- 
ndependence Day. The telegram, made jing in the various manufacturing sec- 
public righ oes 3. 4 the Department tions of the area. Y 
of State, follows in full text: mm ee 4 
Sept ie aide Matec | The study of New England manufac- 
His Excellency, rene eee 10 ‘turers will be followed within a short 
Arosemena, President of Panama, Pan- time by a similar preliminary bulletin 


ama: On this memorable Independence | oy “The 
Day, I offer Your Excellency cordial |Relation to Commerce and Industry,” 
greetings and best wishes for your per-|and by another bulletin entitled the “Ex- 


sonal happiness as well as for the signal ternal Trade of New England.” At a 
|prosperity of the Republic of res | later date the complete New “England 
!under your able administration. Calvin | survey will be issued in three parts under 
Cc oolidge. the titles of “The Industrial Structure 
Saces —— ie New _— “The Commercial 

‘ Structure of New Engle Ona. oy 
Municipal Landing Fields New England Naka tees Handbook 


“New England Manufactures and the 
Nation’s Cc ommerce” (T. I. B. 582) may 
cd from the Superintendent of 


Pr oposed by 25 Cities | 
































| C,. G. MARSHALL M. 
Chief of News Staff Mail Circula 
| Drew T 

Foreign Ne 


Gain in ixportT ‘ade 
Shown by 26 States 


EXECUTIVE Orrices: 2201 M Sr, N. W., W 








the fact that at the present | 


have con- | 


England manufacturers promises now to} 


Food Trade of New England in: 
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| Changes Anniuueel 
In Foreign Service 
| By State Department 


a signation of First Seere- 
tary at Mexico City Ac- 
cepted; Vice Consuls of 
Career Appointed. 





— 


of Alan F. Winslow, 
|First Secretary of the American Eim- 
bassy at Mexico City, was announced ky 
ithe Department of State on Noyember 3. 
Other changes in the Foreign Service 
announced by the Department of State 
follow in full text: 

The following have been appointed ¢ 
Foreign Service officers, unclassified, an@ 
Vice Consuls of career, and assigned to 
Foreign Service School: 

Frederick P. Latimer, jr., of Connecti- 
cut: Mannix Walker, of the District of 
| Columbia; Ralph Miller, of New York; 
Norris B. Chipman, of the District of 
Columbia; James B. Pilcher, of Alabama; 
Horace H. Smith, of Ohio; Sheldon T. 
Mills, of Oregon, and L. Rutherford Stuy- 
vesant, of New Jersey. 

Career Appointments. 

The following have been appointed 
Foreign Service officers, unclassified, and 
Vice Consuls of career, and assigned to 
the designated posts: 

Raymond A. Hare, 
stantinople; Edward S. 
at Tampico; Cecil W. Gray, of Tennes- 
see, at Buenos Aires; Gaston A, Cour- 
noyer, of New Hampshire, at Nuevo La- 
redo These four men are now serving 
at the posts named in the capacity of 
noncareer Vice Consuls. 

George Alexander Armstrong, of New 
York, now Vice Consul, Zurich, Switzer- 
land, assigned Vice Consul, Nice, France. 

Leonard G. Dawson, of Virginia, now 
Consul, Messina, Italy, assigned Consu@ 


The resignation 





of lowa, at Con- 
Maney, of Texas, 


Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
Releigh A. Gibson, of Illinois, now de- 
tailed Consul, Tenerife. Canary Islands, 


assigned Consul, Guadalajara, Mexico. 
Lewis W. Haskell, of South Carolina, 

now Consul General in charge, Algiers, 
Algeria; assigned Consul General, Zu- 
| rich, Switzerland. 
Oscar S, Heizer, Towa, now Consu 
in charge, Jerusalem, Palestine, assigned 
i Consul, Algiers, Algeria. 
| J. Lee Murphy, of New York, now de- 
tailed Consul, Nice, France, assigned 
Consul, Maracaibo, Venezuela. 

Benjamin Muse, of Virginia, now Sec- 
ond Secretary, Paris, France, assigned 
Second Secretary, Lima, Peru; assign- 
ment as Second Secretary Habana, Cuba, 
canceled. 

Alexander K. Sloan, of Pennsylvania, 


'now Consul, Maracaibo, Venezuela, de- 
tailed Consul, Budapest, Hungary. 


Alan F, Winslow, of Illinois, First Sec- 
retary of Embassy, Mexico City, has 
resigned. 

John Q. Wood, of Hawaii, now Consul, 


Vera Cruz, Mexico, assigned Consul, 
Messina, Italy. 
Non-Career—Donal F, McGonigal, of 


lerk the Consulaté 
Syria, appointed Vice 


New York, now clerk in 
General, Beirut, 
| Consul there. 


|Peru Opens Air Mail 
Between Talara and Lima 











Air mail service has been inaugurated " 
between Talara and Lima, Peru, and is 
available to American patrons of the 
American postal service, the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General, W. Irving 
Glever, has just anonunced. The full 
text of the announcement follows: 

Air mail service between Talara and 
Lima, Peru, is available for letters dis- 
patched on vessels sailing from New 
| York, November 8 and every second 
Thursday thereafter. ¢ 

The air mail fee, in addition to the 
ordinary postage or registration fee, or 
: both, will be 25 cents for each half ounce 
or fraction thereof. Both the postage and 
air mail fee (as well as the registry fee 


in the case of registered letters) must 
j be fully prepaid with United States 
| Stamps. 


Articles to be dispatched by this roug 
{must be clearly marked “Service Aero 
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establishment of municipal airports, ac- a alo. achat e ress side of the env elope or wrapper. 
{cording to the Aeronautics Branch, De- ; 
partment of Commerce. The list made , : 
public by the Department November 3, ° * 
follows in full text: | ek nite tate ai x 
Craig, Colo.; Sanford, Fla; Rook Is- r ; 
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Twenty-three of the States and one of ||‘E. A. Deeps I’reperic W. ALLEN BrecKrNnrinte Lon 
{the territories improved their ranking,!| Cuarence H. Mackay James W. G RD Grorce F. Ranp 
these being Michigan, Louisiana, Illinois, || van S. Merve-Suiru SaMveEL 8S. Fevs Seymowr H. Knox 
Wisconsin, Maryland, Oregon, Missouri, || rank LL. Pork Rosert C. SCHAFFNER bk. T. Merepitu 
|C onnecticut, Alabama, Minnesota, Lowa, | Davin LAWRENCE Mary Rogerrs Rerweuanr ig ene eg ee 
| Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, Kansas, | 


Joun Hays HamMonpD 
| Joun W. Davis 
W. M. Rirrer 
Mrs. J. Bornen Harriman 
JosepH S. FRELINGHUYSEN 


Rhode Jsland, Arizona, South Dakota, 
Montana, Vermont, Hawaii, Idaho, North 
Dakota and Nevada. The State of Michi- 
\gam moved Into third place, Louisiana 
into sixth place and Illinois into eighth | 
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Betension Savored ; Inquiry Is Undertaken to Develop Policy 


Of Foreign Reports | 


On Farm Production 


Measure to Expand Service | 
Abroad to Be Considered 
By Congress at Next 
Session. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
authorized or in future may be author- 
ized to engage.” 

In another section the report discusses 





the advantages of a world crop and mar- 
keting reporting service as follows: | 

The Department of Agriculture is in a 
position to organize and direct the activi- | 
ties of a foreign service for agriculture ; 
and to utilize this service in promoting 
the welfare of American agriculture. 


lems and knows the need of agriculture. 


It! 
is continually studying agricultural prob- | 


“| 


For Determining Depreciation in Tax Cases’ 


Bureau of Internal Revenue to Cooperate With Trade As- 


sociations in Nation-wide Study. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue in 
cooperation with national trade associa- 
tions has initiated studies-of nationwide 
scope with a view to establishing a 
definite and lasting policy covering treat- 
ment of depreciation in the calculation 
of Federal taxes. The full text of the 
Bureau’s statement outlining the pur- 
poses of the studies and asking coop- 
eration follows: 

The Commissioner of Internal 
nue has authorized the initiation 


of 


| 


differences, but when no differences of| 
use can be cited the Bureau of Internal 


| Revenue will expect the several indus- | 


tries involved to adopt common -and| 
mutually satisfactory rates. The ap- 
pointed representatives of the industries 


; involved will be invited to confer with 


| 
Reve- | 


each other and to effect necessary recon- 
ciliations or adjustments, when, in the 
opinion of the Commissioner of Internal | 
Revenue, these are required. ' 

The purpose of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is to determine flexible stand- | 
ards of depreciation, not to establish 


studies of depreciation and maintenance , ates from which no deviation will be 


charges with a view to the adoption of a 
definite procedure in the future audit of 
tax returns. The results of 


| studies will be authorized for use only 


such ; 


permitted. Any inflexible rule will work 
some injustice as there will be numer- | 
ous exceptions to almost any rule of | 
that nature. 


THE UNITED STATES 


| ments to meet any callers. 


jple of 
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The President's Day 


At The Executive Offices. 
November 3, 1928. | 
eareecemnmmas eoulaal 


| 
| 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


President Coolidge had no_engage- | 


He 
the day with his secretarial staff 
answering mail correspondence. 


spent 
and 


Proclamation Issued 
For Armistice Day 


President Invites People to 
Observe Anniversary With 
Ceremonies. 


3, Is- | 


President Coolidge on November 3, 
sued a proclamation requesting the peo- | 
the United States to observe | 
Armistice Day, November 11, in the! 
schools and churches and other suitable | 


| 


Device Is Invented 


( 


for Counting Seeds | 


To Be Planted for Germination T ests| 


One Hundred Plantings Made 


With 


Simultaneously 


Vacuum Box Developed by Agricultural Bureau. 


A new device invented by scientists, 
in the Bureau of Plant Industry counts} 
seeds, it was stated November 3 by the 


box is connected with a vacuum pump 
by which air is exhausted from the box 
as it streams in through the holes. * 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


sehiied Re ; -| To operate the counter, it is held with 
ee ou ree ' the perforated plate up, an excess of seed 
— 7 eee ae es poured on the plate and the counter 
To improve the accuracy and ease of! shaken gently until each hole is covered 
sampling and testing seeds for germi-| with a seed. If any hole is not covered 
nation, scientists in the Bureau of Plant | oy if two seeds are held at one hole, 
Industry of the Department of Agri-| these irregularities would be adjusted 
culture have devised a simple mechani- with hand tweezers. The seeds are then 
eal counter that operates with the aid | held in place by the vacuum, and the box 
of a partial vacuum. The instrument is| may be inverted and placed on the seed | 
used in making the plantings for germi-| ped used for germination tests. he | 
nation tests. The counter is not patented | vacuum valve ts then closed and the seeds| 
and there is no restriction on its manu-' drop off in regular spaces, The size 
facture or use. | of the holes in the plate will vary accord- | 
As illustrated and explained in Circular! ing to the size of the seed to be tested. 
No. 53-C, “A Seed Counter,” just pub- Circular No. 53-C, which includes more 


in the preparation and audit of tax-re-|Plan Js to Determine 


The Deparment has a large corps of | 
scientific men to advise and assist for-! 
eign service officers in their work and to 
make full use of the results of this work. | 


turns filed after date of publication of 
such results. These studies will be 
undertaken solely upon a basis of the 


voluntary coperation of taxpayers with) of depreciation which will be accepted by 


Average Rates 
The plan is to determine average rates | 


places with appropriate ceremonies. The 
proclamation, in full text, follows: 

A proclamation by the President of 
the United States of America: 

Whereas, the 11th of November, 1918, 
marked -the cessation of the most de- 


lished by the Department, the counter | 
consists of a small metal box of brass. | 
A brass plate forms the top of the box. 
In the plate are drilled 100 
holes in 10 vows of 10 each. The 


complete descriptive matter and plan and 
cross section drawings of the device, may 
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Infantile Paralysis 
Still Above Normal 
But Fast Declining 


Continued Precaution Urged 
By Public Health Service 
Although Epidemic 
Stage Is Passed. 


The prevalence of infantile paralysis, 
although above normal, is far below that 
of last year when the disease was epie 
demic, it was stated November 3 by the 
Public Health Service in the weekly ree 
view of prevalence of communicable dise 
eases, 

Reports from 44 States showed thd 
existence of 178 cases of the diseasé 
for the week ended October 13 of this 
year. For the corresponding week of 


small} 


be obtained free on application to the! 1927, these same States reported 502 
United States Department of Agricul-/} cases. 
ture, Washington, D. C. | The Surgeon General, Dr. Hugh S. 





, sands f fie ers : \ Cumming, stated orally that infantild 
Through thousands of field officers, | Bureau of Internal Revenue in reach-'the Commissioner of Internal Revenue & 


county agents, crop reporters, and many | 
| 


other agencies, the Department has di- 
rect and close contact with individual 
producers and cooperative associations. It 
has organized machinery, such as widely 
distributed branch offices, leased wire 
systems, and radio, for rapidly convey- 
ing information to the producers. This 


machinery already established gives the! 
information as to foreign competition 


and demand for agricultural products 
wide and effective distribution at a com- 
paratively small cost. 

Agriculture needs a 
market reporting service. 
service can be developed by the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture through its agricul- | 
turally trained representatives in foreign! 
countries, with the assistance of Ameri-}| 


ing mutually beneficial conclusions, 
Depreciation for income tax purposes 
is defined as the gradual exhaustion of 


the usefulness of property employed in lyates used from such average rates. 
| the trade or business of a taxpayer, such} reasonable rate of depreciation will be 


exhaustion comprising wear and tear, 
decay or decline from natural causes, 
and various forms of obsolescence such 
as are attributable to the normal prog- 
ress of the art, inadequacy to the grow- 


ing needs of business, and the necessity | 
| of replacement by new inventions. 

world crop and | ticles 161 and 162, Regulations 69.) 
An effective | 


(Ar- 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and the taxpayer's or associations of tax- 
payers in certain industries have agreed 
upon standard rates of depreciation as 


reasonable for major items of plant and | 


equipment used in those particular in- 
dustries, and the preparation and audit 


can consuls, representatives of the De-' 
partment of Commerce, and the Interna- | 
tional Institute of Agriculture., A be- 


service has been made by the Depart-| these agreements. 

ment of Agriculture. r th 
Reports as to crops in all parts ot eee ao eo as rapidly 

the world are now received by cable; 4d completely as possible. 

through the Consular Service and the in-| _ The scope of these studies embraces 


The present studies 


|of the returns of such taxpayers have | 
* ginning in the development of such a. been greatly simplified and expedited by ! 


without substantiation and without ad- | 


justment, and to require substantiation 
1 in proportion to the departure of the 
No 


prohibited, and within a certain range 
| of the average rates little substantiation 


variation of one-fifth in either direction 
from the average rate will usually cover 
normal variation both in opinion and as 
to conditions of use. 

|variations of from four to six 
|; age useful life the variation would range 
from eight to twelve years, and with a | 
50-year average useful life there would 
| be a permissible variation from 40 to | 
60 years, all on the basis of one-fifth 
variation in either direction from the 
average rates. 

| 





| will extend similar agreements to the | 


Within such a range the only sub-| 
| Stantiation required for the consistent 
{use of any rate of depreciation selected, 
will be a statement of general condi- 


ternational institute, and reports as to| Physical assets alone; information neither | tions which, in the opinion of the tax- ; 


foreign market conditions, stocks, prices, | being requested nor desired with respect 
and shipments of products to the United, to the depreciation of patent rights, good 
States are received daily by cable and/ Will, leases, or other tangible or intang- 
radio from representatives of the de-j ible assets not of a physical character. 

partment in Germany, Great Britain, and} , The results which are 


payer, result in a deterioration of his 
assets at a rate greater or smaller than 
| the average rate of deterioration in his 
| industry. 


will be required. Results available from | 
studies now in progress indicate that a! 


Thus, with a five-year average life | 
years | 
would be permissible, for a 10-year aver- | 


When rates of depreciation! 
anticipated | more or less than the normal range are 


structive, sanguinary, and far-reaching 
war in human annals; and 
Whereas, it is fitting that the recurring 


memorated with Thanksgiving and 
prayer, and by exercises designed to 
further the cause of permanent peace 
through the maintenance of good will 
and friendly relations between nations; 
and 

Whereas, by concurrent resolution of 





| 


anniversary of this day should be com-'! 


the Senate and the House of Representa- 


tives, in 1926, the President was re- 
| quested to issue a proclamation for the 
observance of Armistice Day: 

Now, therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States of 
America, in pursuance of tse said con- 
current resolution, do hereby order that 
the flag of the United States be dis- |! 
played on all Government buildings on 
November 11, 1928, and do invite the 
people of the United States to observe 
the day.in schools and churches, and other 
suitable places, with appropriate cere- , 
monies, giving expression to our grati- 
tude for peace and the hope and desire 
that our friendly relations with other 
peoples may continue. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused to be affixed 
the great seal of the United States. 

(Signed) Calvin Coolidge. 

By the President: Frank B. Kellogg, 


' Besides California and New York, they 


China, and from American Consuls. The| from studies of depreciation and mainte- | used, it will be necessary to furnish a 
nance are: greater equity in the collec-j specific and convincing statement of the 


special reports from representatives of! 


the department and all information as to 
crop and market conditions in foreign 
countries received through other channels 
are assembled and carefully interpreted 
in the department for distribution to 
farmers and others interested in agri- 
culture. 

Channels of distribution, have already 
been established. Timely information is 
broadcast by leased wire and radio. More 
extensive and detailed reports are pre- 
pared for publication. Special commod- 
ity mailing lists have been built up and 
on some commodities an effective service 


publication Foreign Crops and Markets 
has become fairly well established and is 
being widely reprinted by farm papers, 
farmers’ cooperative marketing organi- 
zations, trade journals, and newspapers. 

The Ketcham bill proposes to make 
permanent and more effective this serv- 
ice to the American farmer. Utilizing 
all of the existing facilities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture the foreign 
Agricultural service will thus be in con- 
tact with every agricultural cooperative 
association and private marketing or- 
ganization in the country. Through the 
extension service of the department it 
will be in contact with the individual 
producers whether associated coopera- 
tively or marketing their products indi- 
vidually. Through these channels of 
direct contact the information relative to 
competition from abroad and the de- 
mand of foreign markets for American 
agricultural products will be transmitted 
in the most direct and understandable 


manner to producers and to those mar- | 


keting farm products. 


Army to Sell Dead Timber 
Rich in Tar and Turpeniine 


Timber valued at $200,000 at the Fort 
Bragg Reservation is to be -sold by the 
Department of War, according to an an- 


nouncement by that Department on No- ! 


vember 3. 
full text: 


The announcement follows in 


The Acting Secretary of War has de- | 


clared surplus and authorized for sale as 


| stantial 


! 
has already been developed. The weekly | 


tion of income taxes imposed by the sev-| abnormal conditions which make 


such 


eral Revenue Acts, and simplification of | rates reasonable. 


, the preparation and audit of tax returns | 


; with consequent saving of 


It will be desirable to have ‘as many 


material | as ‘possible of these abnormal conditions ; 


amounts to the taxpayer and to the Gov-| stated in published conclusions, together 


ernment. 


Secretary of State. 


|Mr. Houghton Commended 
| For Work as Ambassador 


The Secretary of State, Frank B. Kel- 


The prime objective of the! with adjustments which an industry con-; logg, has written to the retiring Am- 


present studies is greater equity in tax! siders reasonable in view of such ab-| bassador to Great Britain, Alanson B. 
collection, but an important secondary , normalities, but this is not essential, as 


consideration will be the savings of sub- 
amounts both to the Govern- 
ment and to the taxpayer through the 
elimination of avoidable disputes. 


It is | 


, the individual taxpayer will always have 
| the opportunity to depart from the aver- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 


| obviously impossible for several thousand | 


income tax auditors and revenue agents 
to exercise similar judgment in the re- 
view of tax returns, particularly as the 
auditor or revenue agent in many in- 
stances has not had the advantage of ex- 
| perience in the industry for which he is 
‘auditing or examining a return. 


tion, by items of plant and equipment, by 
| industries, is essential to the elimina- 
: tion of personal inexperience and error, 
either by representatives of the taxpayer 
or of the Government. 

« Many industries anticipate that the 
determination and publication of stand- 
| ard rates of depreciation will be even 
| more important for other business pur- 
, poses than for the preparation and audit 
of income tax returns. One service will 
be to make information available to the 
members of the industry who are mak- 
jing inadequate provision for deprecia- 
j tion. Every industry has such members 
who do not consider depreciation in com- 
puting production costs and_ selling 


The | 


publication of average rates of deprecia- 


Better Oil- 


| 


| Prices, and these members are undesir- | 


able competitors before they are elim- 
inated by capital consumption and credit 
exhaustion. It has been a recent prac- 
tice of many fire insurance adjusters to 
|ask for a copy of the last income tax 
| return as an aid in computing deprecia- 
| tion rates in connection with fire losses; 
| banks are requiring careful analyses of 
depreciation accounts in connection with 
financing; and other phases of normal 
| business activity will be benefited by 
| published standards of depreciation based 
upon the aggregate experience and opin- 
ion of an industry. 

Studies of depreciation and mainte- 
nance are now being undertaken by the 
| Bureau of Internal Revenue with the 
, voluntary cooperation of nationally rep- 


no longer required in the military serv- | resentative organizations of industry for 


ice and authorized for sale as no longer 
required in the military service, 400,000 
cords of dead timber and 3,000 stumps on 
the Fort Bragg Reservation, valued at 
$200,000. Much of this wood is rich in 


; the purpose of reaching mutually bene- 


ficial conclusions, in accordance with a 
plan proposed by the Department of 
Manufacture of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and approved 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 


| Houghton, commending his work in Ger- 
|many and Great Britain. 

| of the letter, made public by the Depart- 
| ment of State November 3, follows: 


My dear Mr. Ambassador: I am very 


Aviators in California 
Outnumber Other States 


California leads all States in aviators, 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce stated November 3. 
A tabulation of pilots by States puts 
California with 633 ahead of New York, 
which is second with 847. The state- | 
ment follows in full text: 

Almost two-thirds of American avia- 
tors are located in 10 of the 48 States. 
are: Illinois, 216; Michigan, 194;) 
Pennsylvania, 180; Ohio, 180; Texas,; 
176; District of Columbia, 162; Mis- 
souri, 150 and Virginia, 105. 

Of the total, 2,426 or almost two- 
thirds were transport licenses, 385 or 
1042 per cent limited commercial, 63 
or 1 2-3 per cent industrial and 785 
or 21% per cent private. 
expected that the percentage of private 
flyers will rapidly increase over that of 
the transporters. Already the ratio of 
transport pilots has dropped from the 
85 per cent of a year ago. 


sorry that I was in the West when you 
called in Washington and that I have not 
since had an opportunity to see you. 


I did not learn that you had tendered | 
your resignation until a few days ago.! 


I wish to express my heartfelt apprecia-, 
tion of your cordial and effective co-| 


| operation while I have been Secertary of ; 


State and for the assistance you gave 
me when you were Ambassador to Ger- 


;many and I Ambassador to Great Brit-} 


jain. 


The full text} 


How much do you spend for gasoline? How 
much for tires? When did your battery 
last have water? The “Standard” Motor 
Record will tell you. Ask your “Standard” 
Service Station or dealer for a free copy. 


The State Department appreciates | 
the splendid tact and skill you exercised | 
in the arduous post-war years. You have. 
as Ambassador for six and a half years 
to Germany and Great Britain rendered 
this Government service of the highest | 


Mortality Rates Reduced 
In West Virginia and Ohio! 


The Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, on November 3 made} 
public the mortality statistics for 1927 | 
for West Virginia and Ohio. The full, 
text of the Department’s statement fol- 
lows: 

The 1927 death rate for West Virginiia 
was 1,002 per 100,000 population as com- 
pared with 1,087 in 1926. This decrease 
in 1927 is largely accounted for by de- | 
creases in the death rates from influenza ' 
(from 45 to 25 per 100,000 population), ; 


paralysis now is of abnormal prevalenc@ 
in certain isolated areas, but a vast ime 
provement is noted as compared with 
the Fall and Winter of 1927. Greater 
precautionary measures, resulting from 
the experience of last year, he said, un- 
doubtedly has had some effect upon the 


; present incidence, but he emphasized that 


this vigilance should be continued. 

The full text of the review follows: 

The Public Health Service has issued 
the following statement regarding the 
prevalence of communicable diseases in 
the United States. 

The 99 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 


It may be} 


pneumonia, all forms (from 83 to 65), 
diarrhea and enteritis, under two years 
(from 75 to 60), measles (from 18 to 5),! 
typhoid and paratyphoid fever (from 17 
to 13), and tuberculosis, all forms (from 
77 to 74). Increases are shown in 1927 
in the death rates from cancer (from 55} 
/in 1926 to 59 per 100,000 population), 
whooping cough (from 18 to 20), auto- 
|mobile accidents (from 14 to 18), and 
mine accidents (from 36 to 39). The esti- 
mated population in 1927 was 1,696,000 
and in 1926 was 1,669,000. 

The 1927 death rate for Ohio was 1,096 
per 100,000 population as compared with 
1,192 in 1926. This decrease in 1927 is 


mated aggregate population of more 
than 31,450,00&. The estimated popula- 
iion of the 93 cities reporting deaths is 
more than 30,755,000. 

and 


a 
vy 


Weeks ended October 

October 15, 1927: 
Cases Reported. 

Diphtheria: 

43 States 

99 cities 
Measles: 

42 States .. 

99 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 

44 States 


1928, 


1928. 
1,955 
700 


1927. 
2,133 
850 





1,190 
296 


502 


| accidents (from 20 in 1926 to 22 per 100,- 


largely accounted for by decreases in the! 
death rates from pneumonia, all forms} 
(from 94 to 76 per 100,000 population), 
influenza (from 38 to 22), measles (from | 
13 to 1), diarrhea and enteritis, under 
two years (from 23 to 14), tuberculosis, ; 
all forms (from 77 to 70), whooping! 
cough (from 10 to 4), and nephritis | 
(from 84 to 81). An increase in 1927 of 
shown in the death rate from automobile | 


000 population). The estimated popula- 


Scarlet fever: 
43 States 
99 cities 

Smallpox: 

43 States 
99 cities 
Typhoid fever: 
43 States 
99 cities 


Deaths Reported. _ 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
93 cities 


1,959 
560 
189 


2 


811 
114 


order and had a most distinguished diplo-| tion in 1927 was 6,710,000 and in 1926 Smallpox: 


matic career. i 


was 6,600,000. j 


ore Power 


when you use 
this oilier oil - 
you feel 

the difference 
for it stops 
friction— 


93 cities 


and this test proves 


tar. turpentine and paint oil properties. | 

As an incident of the sale, the pur- 
chaser will be required to clear up dead 
wood, burn or cut fire lanes at suitable | 
places to limit the extent of forest fires, | 
and destroy undesirable brush and weeds 
under the direction of the Commanding 
Officer of the post. He may also be per- 
mitted to establish temporary distillation ! 
plants on the reservation to extract the | 
tar, turpentine and oil from the timber. | 


Land in Four States 


Is Offered for Entry 


“Standard” Wins In 


It maintains Fifty-Hour Test 


motor speed 
and gives 
more power 


“STANDARD” 


To Study Questions 


Any organization, nationally repre- |’ 
seniative of an industry or branch of 
;an industry, which wishes to initiate a 
depreciation study in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, takes 
official action authorizing the study and 
appoints a committee to conduct the 
study. After a conference with repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue as to the scope and methods of 
the study, this depreciation committee 
proceeds according to its own ideas and 
methods to arrive at conclusions which 
are presented to the Commissioner of 
| Internal Revenue in the form of recom- 
; mendations. 

; —$_—__ These recommendations are then dis- 
[Continued from Page 1.] tributed by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
tainous. The soil is stony and gravelly,| nue to as many as possible of the indi- 
Timber upon the land consists of pinyon | vidual members of the industry for com- 
and cedar’ of commercial value for fence) ment and criticism. The results of this 
posts and firewood. Intermittent streams! survey by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 


Committees Formed | 


In his engine laboratory, a large 
truck manufacturer made a fifty- 
hour test to compare “Standard” 
Motor Oil with other oils under 
the same operating conditions— 
all power generated being used to 
overcome friction. With another 
well-known oil, the number of 
revolutions per minute had 
dropped fifty per cent at the end 
ofthe fifty hours. With “Standard” 
Motor Oil not only was the initial 
speed five per cent greater, but 
this speed was maintained 


Tracts Totalling 103,900 Acres 
Are Mostly Mountainous. 


are found in many of the rocky washes. | 
Numerous mine shafts, tunnels, and| 
shacks indicate former mining activity. | 
In Goshen County, Wyoming, 1,700 
acres of land have been restored from 
reclamation withdrawal and will be open 
to homestead and desert land entry at! 
the United States land office at Cheyenne, | 
Wyo., on November 24 next. Available | 
information indicates that the lands are, 
largely rolling prairie with sandy soil. 
The nearest towns are Huntly and Vet- 
eran on the Union Pacifie railroad. 
Qualified former service men of the 
World War and those persons claiming 
preference right to the land superior to 
that of the soldier have 91 days from | 
the opening dates in which to file their | 
applications and the public generally may | 
file on the day following the expira-| 
tion of the 91-day period. | 


nue are brought to the attention of the 
depreciation committee of the industry, 
and the recommendations of that com- 
mittee are then accepted as made, or, 
modified in view of objections voiced. The 
results of the study which are generally 
approved by the majority of the mem- 
bers of an industry are then published 
with authorization by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue for their use in the! 
preparation and audit of tax returns filed | 
after date of publication. 

It is inevitable that some discrepancies 
will arise between rates of depreciation 
determined in this manner for the same 
depreciable assets in different industries, 
since the results of the studies will be 
published industry by industry rather 
than asset by asset. 

Different conditions of use will explain 
and justify a large number of these 


MOTOR OIL 


“Standard” Greases, Transmission Oil and 
Gear Compound are made with the same care 
as “Standard” motor fuels and motor oils. 


STANDARD 


throughout the test. 


Since this test was at idling speeds, 
the motorist can appreciate that 
it indicates less friction and motor 
wear in starting — less wear in 
continuous operation, ~ 
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Advertising Payments by Stockholder 
Are Held to Be Capital Expenditures 





Deduction as Loss 
Refused on Appeal 





Appellate Court Sustains Rul- 
ing by Board of Tax 
Appeals. 





THomas H. MASTIN, PETITIONER, V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
RESPONDENT. No. 347, Circuit CourT | 
or APPEALS FOR THE EIGHTH CiRcuIT. | 
The Board of Tax Appeals affirmed 

the action of the Commissioner of In- | 

ternal Revenue in the disallowance of 
certain deductions claimed by the peti- 
tioner as losses, and the case was before 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for review. 

Two questions were presented: 
Whether certain payments made to two | 
relatives for their maintenance and sup- 
port were deductible as losses when the | 
payments had been made under an agree- 
ment by which the beneficiaries had con- 
veyed to the petitioner all of their right, 
title and interest in certain property, and 
whether the petitioner was to be allowed 
a deduction as a loss for certain expen- 
ditures made by him in advertising prop- 
erty held by a corporation in which he | 
and others were interested. 

The Court regarded the payments to 
the relatives as payments for capital 
assets, and ruled that the expenditures | 
for advertising must be viewed as capi- 
tal expenditures, affirming the findings | 
of the Board of Tax Appeals in each 
instance. 

On petition for review a decision of ; 
the Board of Tax Appeals. i 

Appeals: 

Charles M. Howell, Daniel V. Howell, 
James Hagerman and Joseph S. Brooks, 
for the taxpayer; L. W. Scott, Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, C. M. Charest and 
Harvey R. Gamble, for the Commissioner, 

Before Van Valkenburgh and Booth, | 
Circuit Judges, and Pollock, — 
Judge. 
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pursuant to the agreement of 1914. 

Upon the facts thus found, and a find- 
ing to be mentioned later, relative to the 
payment for advertising, the Board of 
Tax Appeais held that the agreement of 
1914 canceled the agreement of 1905. It 
held further that none of the payments 
above mentioned made by petitioner were 
deductible as losses under the statute 
above cited, and it redetermined the de- 
ficinencies of petitioner’s income tax for 
the years in question on the basis of dis- 
allowing as losses the payments above 
mentioned. 

No question is raised as to the correct- | 
ness ot the figures, if the legal conclusions | 
of the Board of Tax Appeals are right. 

Upon this petition we do not review 
the facts found by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals since there was substantial evi- 
dence to support them. We review ques- 
tions of law only. Avery v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, 2 2F. (2d) 6; 
Royal Packing Co. v. Commissioner of | 
Internal Revenue, 22 F, (2d) 536. 

The contentions of petitioner are: 
First, that the agreement of 1905, was 
not and could not be cancelled by the 
agreement of 1914, because the former 
agreement constituted an _ irrevocable 
trust and some of the parties interested 
in the trust, to wit: The lineal heirs of 
Thomas Mastin and of Theo Mastin, did 
not join in the agreement of 1914; 

Second, that the payments made by pe- 
titioner to his mother and aunt, and the 
one for advertising certain real estate, 
were all payments by petitioner while | 
acting as trustee under the agreement | 
of 1905 and while also acting under the| 
agreemetn of 1914, and especially the 
clause thereof readings as follows: 

“Whereas said Thomas H. Mastin is 
willing to undertake the management 
and control of said shares of stock and} 
properties and has this day agreed, and | 
does agree to undertake the management 
and control thereof, for the purpose of 
realizing an income and profit therefrom | 
for the benefit and use of all the parties 
hereto;” 

And that the payments were “losses” 
within the provisions of Section 214(a) | 








Following is the full text of the opin- 
ion by Judge Booth: | 

This is a petition for review of two} 
orders of the Board of Tax Appeals re- | 
determining deficiencies in the income | 
taxes of petitioner. The first order cov- 
ered the years 1918, 1919, and 1920, and 


(4) and (5) of the Act of 1918, above 
quoted. 

We do not find it necessary to a de-| 
cision of the case at bar to determine the | 
several interesting legal questions aris- | 
ing under petitioner’s first contention. 
We may assume for present purposes| 





|} until 1922. 


Refunds 


Expected to Raise 
Value of Holdings 


Payments to Relatives in Ex- 
change for Property 
Are Taxable. 


The consideration from Julia Mastin and 
Elizabeth Mastin passed at once and asa 
whole. The consideration from Thomas! 





| Mastin and Theo Mastion Lovejoy passed : 


by installments. 

Whether there was a loss to Thomas 
Mastin and Theo Mastin Lovejoy on the 
transaction could not be told until the' 
transaction was closed. It was not closed | 
until the deaths of Julia Mastin and! 
Elizabeth Mastin, which did not occur 
When the proper event oc- 
curred after their deaths, it might then | 
be determined whether the petitioner | 
sustained a loss by the transaction, which 
he was entitled to deduct from his gross 
income in computing his current income 
tax. See United States v. Flannery, 268 | 
U. S. 98. Such a claim is not ae 





in the case at bar. 

The Board of Tax Appeals adopted the 
view that the payments by petitioner to! 
his mother and his aunt were not) 
“losses,” but payments for a capital as- | 
set. In its opinion attached to its find- 


| 


| ings it said: 


Not Deductible as Loss 

“It is no different than if petitioner’s | 
mother and aunt had sold the stock for } 
a cash consideration. In that event it} 
could hardly have been contended that} 
the cash paid for the stock was deducti- | 
ble as a loss unless or until the stock 
became worthless or the loss had been 
realized. Here the stock was to be paid | 
for over an indefinite number of years | 
until the death of the persons: who were | 
being paid for it.” | 

We are in accord with the views thus! 
expressed, and hold that the payment 
made by petitioner to his mother and 
aunt were not losses within the meaning 
of Section 214(a) (4) or (5) of the Reve- | 
nue Act of 1918. There was no show-! 
ing that the property rights acquired by | 


Cash Paid for Stock | 


| petitioner under the agreement of 1914 
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Deduction Refused of 








KLEESON COMPANY, A _ CORPORATION, 
PETITIONER, V. Davip H. BLAIR, Com- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, RE- 
SPONDENT. No. 2711, Circuit Court 
OF APPEALS FOR THE FOURTH CIRCUIT. 


This appeal was. before the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for a review of the 
Board of Tax Appeals decision in which 
the petitioner’s claim that a certain 
contract held by it be included at a 
cash value in the corporation’s invested 
capital was decided adversely to the 
taxpayer. The Court here affirmed the 
Board’s findings. 


It was shown that the petitioner cor- 
; poration had received the contract by 
| assignment from its two principal stock- 
holders without cost to it, that the two 
| individuals had received by assignment 
from another individual, without cost 
to them, and that, although the corpora- 
tion had been able to earn satisfactory 
profits as one of the benefits of the con- 
tract, it was not possible to give the 
— a value as contemplated by 

aw. 


The Court observed that invested 
capital in and of itself meant actual 
contributions and actual accessions, the 
value of which could be measured by 
actual and bona fide transactions. 

On petition for review of the decision 
of the Board of Tax Appeals. 

Robert A. MeNeill and James A. 
Councillor, for the taxpayer; John 
Vaughan Groner, Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt, Sewall Key, C. M. Charest and 
V. J. Hefferman, for the Commissioner. 

Before Parker and Northcutt, Circuit 
Judges, and Soper, District Judge. 

Following is the full text of the opin- 
ion by Judge Soper: 


EDUCTIONS: Losses, Defined: Capital Expenditures: Advertising: 
1918 and 1921 Acts.——Where an individual paid for advertising in a 
section of a city in which a corporation, controlled by him and others, owned 
property, and such advertising was conducted without action of the corpo- 
ration or the other individual stockholders, the cost constituted a capital 
expenditure because it was likely to enhance the valuation of the corpora- 
tion’s property, and was not a loss because the property was owned by the 
corporation and not by the advertiser—Thomas H. Mastin v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit.)— 
Yearly Index Page 2196, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 
EDUCTIONS: Losses, Defined: Annuities in Return For Property: 
1918 and 1921 Acts.—Where a taxpayer entered into an agreement to 
pay certain sums for the maintenance and support of others during their 
lives and they transferred to him all of their right, title and interest in cer- 
tain property in return, such payments were not losses in that they con- 
stituted payments fo a capital asset, and were, therefore, not deductible.— 
Thomas H. Mastin v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 2196, Col. 1 (Vol- 
ume III.) 


[VESTED CAPITAL: Inclusions: Contracts: 1918 and 1926 Acts.— 

Where two individuals received a contract by assignment at no cost 
and later formed a corporation to which they assigned the contract without 
cost to it, such contract had no value within the meaning of the statute 
defining invested capital and, although the corporation regarded it as valu- 
able because of profits accruing thereunder, it may not be included in invested 
capital as of value-—Kleeson Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 2196, Col. 
6 (Volume III.) 


TATUTE OF LIMITATIONS: Claims in Abatement: Collection of Tax: 
1928 Act.—Where a claim in abatement was filed before collection of 
the tax became barred by the statute, section 611 of the Revenue Act of 
1928 prohibits a refund of an amount paid after the running of the statute, 
regardless of whether there remained sufficient time after rejection of the 
claim to effect a collection of the tax prior to the expiration of the appli- 
cable period of limitation Bureau of Internal Revenue. (G. C. M. 5086.)— 
Yearly Index Page 2196, Col. 3 (Volume III.) 


Fixed by Taxpayer 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commisstoner of 
Internal Revenue. 


\Taxes for Three Years 
|Submitted for Review 


This case is before the court on peti- 
ition for review of a decision of the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals filed 
pursuant to the Revenue Act of 1926, 44 
Stat. 109, 110. Income and profit taxes 
for the years 1920, 1921 and 1922, as- 








Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals 











redetermined deficiencies for those years|that the position of petitioner that the 
in the amounts $6,394.60, $13,937.41, and | agreement of 1905 was not cancelled by 
$7,309,46, respectively. The second order | the agreement of 1914, is correct. But 
covered the year 1922, and redetermined | the correctness of the second contention 
the deficiency in the amount of $3,483.58. | of petitioner does not necessarily follow 
The two matters were consolidated be-|from the correctness of the first. 


fore the Board of Tax Appeals for the . 
purpose of hearing. They will be consid- tean of Pate 
ights of Parties 


ered together here. 
Deductions Disallowed Though the agreement of 1914 may not 
have cancelled the agreement of 1905, 


On Claims for Losses ! yet, it very materially modified the rights 


The deficiencies found by the Board of of some of the parties to that agree- 
Tax Appeals were based upon the disal-|ment. The agreement of 1914 recited 





lowance of certain deductions claimed by |that Julia Mastin and Elizabeth Mastin| 


| were owners of shares of stock in Mastin 

The alleged losses consisted: (1)—Of| Estate and in Mastin Realty & Mining 
certain payments made by petitioner to | Company, and of other property. 
his mother and to his aunt for their sup-; The agreement further recited that 
port during the years mentioned pursuant | they desired to divest themselves of the 
to the provisions of two written instru- | title to said shares of stock and other 
ments; (2)—of an amount paid by peti- |property. The agreement provided that 
tioner for advertising certain real estate| they did transfer, set over, and assign 
owned by a corporation in which peti-;to Thomas Mastin and Theo Mastin 
tioner and others were interested. Lovejoy all the right, title, and interest 

The pertinent provision of the statutes |in and to the shares of stock mentioned, 
are found in the Revenue Acts of 1918|with all dividends thereon accrued, and 
(40 St. 1057) and 1921 (42 St. 227),!all other property by them owned. ° 
“2 are identical and read as follows: ‘' The agreement further provided that 

“Sec. 214. 
income there shall be allowed as deduc- 
tions: * * * 

“(4) Losses sustained during the taxa- 
ble year and not compensated for by in- lbeth Mastin during their natural lives 
surance or otherwise, if incurred in trade | respectively. 
or business; It is clear, therefore, that by the 1914 

“(5) Losses sustained during the tax-|agreement Julia and Elizabeth Mastin 


the petitioner as losses. 





should pay the actual expenses and 
household maintenance and sustenance 





able year and not compensated for by|(1) disposed of all their real and per-| 


insurance or otherwise, if incurred in any | sonal property, if any, to Thomas Mastin 
transaction entered into for profit, though |and Theo Mastin Lovejoy; (2) disposed 


not connected with the trade or busi-|of their rights to share equally with} 
Thomas Mastin and Theo Mastin Love- |} 


ness.” 
Article 141, Regulations, 45 promul-;|joy in the dividends from the trust prop- 
gated by the Treasury Department pur- ' erties for all future time; (3) sur- 
suant to the Revenue Act of 1918 con- | rendered all survivorship rights under 
tains the following provision, deemed |the 1905 agreement in the corpus of the 
material. trust property. 
“Losses.—Losses sustained during the} These various property rights passed 


taxable year and not compensated for by |from Julia Mastin and Elizabeth Mastin! 


insurance or otherwise are fully deducti-|to Thomas Mastin and Theo Mastin 


ble * * * if (a) incurred in the taxpayer’s | Lovejoy. In return and as consideration | 


trade or business, or (b) incurred in any | therefor, Thomas Mastin and Theo Mastin 
transactions entered into for profit, * * *.! Lovejoy agreed to furnish. to Julia Mas- 
They must usually be evidenced by closed |tin and Elizabeth Mastin support and 
and completed transactions. * * *.” {maintenance without regard to the 
The facts as found by the Board of |dividends which might be paid from the 
Tax Appeals are in substance as follows: ! trust estate. 
In 1905 the petitioner, his mother Eliza-| Such being the character of the pro- 
beth Simpson Mastin, his aunt Julia | visions in the agreement of 1914, can it 
Mastin, and his sister Theo Mastin, en-|be fairly said that the above mentioned 
tered into an agreement of trust. Pur-|payments made by petitioner to Julia 
suant to the terms of that agreement aj Mastin and Elizabeth Mastin pursuant 
corporation was organized under the,thereto should be considered “losses” 
name of the Mastin Realty & Mining|within the statutes and regulations 
Company, to which the parties conveyed | above quoted? 
all of the interests they had in certain; In the case of Mente v. Eisner, 226 F. 
properties. 161, the court in construing a somewhat 
_ Another corporation was also organ-|similar provision in the Revenue Act of 
ized for the purpose of holding the stock | 1918, used the following language in 


(a) That in computing net | Thomas Mastin and Theo Mastin Lovejoy | 


and support of Julia Mastin and Eliza-) 


of the Mastin Realty & Mining Com- | 


pany. This corporation was known as 
the Mastin Estate; and to it the stock 
of the Mastin Realty & Mining Company 
was conveyed. 

The stock of the holding company was 
held by the petitioner as trustee in ac- 


cordance with the trust agreement. The 
petitioner managed and directed the 
corporations, 


He did considerable financing for the 
purpose of protecting the properties and 
the equities therein which had been con- 
veyed to the first-named corporation. 
He arranged a loan of $400,000, which 
was secured by a bond issue. 

Only $272,000 of that amount, how- 
ever, was needed and used by the cor- 
poration. 
sold and the proceeds applied to the pay- 
ment of debts against other properties. 

Up until 1914 there was not enough in- 
come accruing to the corporation to meet 
the expenses. The petitioner’s mother 
and aunt needed funds for their living 
expenses and maintenance. As a conse- 
quence another contract was entered into 
in 1914. Meanwhile Theo Mastin had 
married George Edgar Lovejoy. 


Amounts Paid Out 


During Taxable Years 

During the taxable years here in ques- 
tion petitioner paid out the following 
amounts as indicated: 

To his mother ard aunt: 
$12,346.64; 1919, $11,783.64; 
$14,852.24; 1922, $10,5¢7.13; for adver- 
tising some of the real estate covered by 
the irust agreement: $4,245.25; the 
amounts paid to petitioner’s mother and 
aunt were for their support and were paid 


1918, 


A number of the equities were | 


1920, | 


speaking of losses.’ ” 

“We think that the language ‘losses in- 
; curred in trade’ are correctly construed 
by the Treasury Department as mean- 
ing the actual business of the taxpayer, 
as distinguished from isolated transac- 
tions. If it had been intended to permit 
all losses to be deducted, it would have 
been easy to say so. Some effect must 
be given to the words ‘in trade.’ ” 

This language has special application 


1918. See also N. Y. Ins. Co. v. Ed- 
wards, 271 U. S. 109, 116. 
| We think, therefore, that the pay-| 
ments to the mother and aunt were not 
“losses” within the meaning of Section 
214(a) (4) of the Revenue Act of 1918.| 
It is true, however, that the Revenue! 
, Act of 1918 is broader than the Act of 
1913 by the inclusion of paragraph (5): 
“Losses sustained during the taxable 
year * * * if incurred in any transaction! 
entered into for profit, though not con- | 
nected with the trade or business;” and 
lit is claimed that the payments by peti-| 
tioner to his mother and aunt were| 
losses within the meaning of this para. | 
graph. 
But such losses must come from closed 
and completed transactions. Article 141, | 
| Treasury Regulations 45, supra; United | 
| States v. White Dental Co., 274 U. S. 
| 398. See also Lewellyn v. Electric Re-| 
duction Co., 275 U. S. 248. | 
| It cannot properly be said that there | 
|was a series of completed transactions 
; between Julia and Elizabeth Mastin on| 
the one hand, and Thomas Mastin and 
Theo Mastin Lovejoy on the other. There 
was, in our opinion, but one transaction. | 











{to provisions similar to those in Sec-| 
tion 214(a). (4) of the Revenue Act of| 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] | 


Claim for Refund | 
Of Tax Is en 


Return of Sum Paid After 
| Running of Statute of Lim- 
itations Is Barred. 





cuaeaedaciae 
| BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. Gax-| 

ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 5085. 
| Section 611 of the Revenue Act of | 
1928 prohibits a refund of an amount 
|paid after the running of the statute 
|of limitations, regardless of whether 
there remained sufficient time after re- 
; jection of the claim within which to ef- | 
| fect collection prior to the expiration of 
| the applicable period of limitation, where 
;a claim in abatement was filed before 
+collection of the tax was barred, accord- 
jing to a ruling of the General Counsel, 
; Bureau of Internal Revenue. The full 
text of the General Counsel’s memoran- 
| dum follows: 
| Sections 607 and 611 of the Revenue 
Act of 1928 provide as follows: 

Section 607. Effect of expiration of pe- 
(riod of limitation against United States: 
1Any tax (or any interest, penalty, addi- 
tional amount, or addition to such tax) as- | 
sessed or paid (whether before or after the | 
enactment of this Act) after the expira- 
tion of the period of limitation properly 
applicable thereto shall be considered an 
overpayment and shall be credited or re-| 
| funded to the taxpayer if claim therefor | 
is filed within the period of limitation for 
filing such claim. 

Stay of Collection. | 

Section 611. Collections stayed by claim 
in abatement: If any internal-revenue tax 


(or any interest, penalty, additional 
amount, or addition to such tax) was, 
, Within the period of limitation properly | 





applicable thereto, assessed prior to June 2, | 
1924, and if a claim in abatement was filed, 
with or without bond, and if the collection 
of any part thereof was stayed, then the 


payment of such part (made before or 
within one year after the enactment of | 
| this Act) shall not be considered as an} 


|; overpayment under the provisions of sec- 
; tion 607, relating to payment made after | 
; the expiration of the period of limitation | 
|}on assessment and collection, 

| In connection with the foregoing pro- 
| Visions, it was concluded in General 
!Counsel’s Memorandum 4879 that the 
phrase “collection * * * was stayed” as 
used in section 611 clearly presupposes 
the legal right to collect, and that the 
provisions of the said section are not 
iapplicable when, if payment had been 
| made at the time of the filing of the 
claim, it would have constituted an over- 
| payment of tax as defined by section 
607. ; 





Decision on Refund. 

The above’ memorandum does not 
; touch upon the question of whether, in 
cases where the claim in abatement was 
filed before collection became barred, 
| section 611 prohibits a refund of an 
amount paid after the bar of the statute 
regardless of whether there remained 
sufficient time after rejection of the claim 
within which to effect collection prior 
| to the expiration of the applicable period 
of limitation. It is deemed advisable, 
in order to enable the Bureau to take 
prompt action in such cases, to render 
an opinion upon this question. 

In sections 607 and 611, Congress has, 
by specific legislation, prescribed the ef- 
fect of the bar of the statute of limi- 
rns against the United States as con- 
tamed in the various Revenue Acts. Un- 
der the provisions of the said sections 
any payment made after the running of 
the statute shall constitute an overpay- 
ment of tax and be subject to a refund 
upon the filing of a claim therefor, ex- 
cept in cases where a timely assessment 


'was made before June 2, 1924, a claim 


in abatement was field, and collection 
of the tax was stayed. 
Complies With Provisions. 

The applicability of section 611, or the 
exception referred to, is not made de- 
pendent upon the necessity of a stay 
of collection or upon whether or not 
there remained sufficient time within 
which to enforce collection seasonably 
after the claim was rejected. Its pro- 
visions are fully complied with, in so 
far as the question under consideration 


by 





The calendar of the United States, 17369, Charles S. Butler. sessed under the Revenue oo of — 
Board of Tax Appeals for October 6, 7| 40567, George A. Carleton, jr. (motion). bd Dae pe ge yg of a ee & 
and 8 was printed in the issue of Octo-|} 409389, Consolidated Film Industries (mo- 13 and $ ae ot thn Board ‘ 
ber 29. Following is the calendar from tion). —— comp —_ tha e ; _ errs 
those dates to November 15, inclusive:| 39524, Mrs. Pat J. Dove (motion). | coven ooaieal, the fair wales Of a ett 

v y 2 75 d ¥ : 7 : . 
: an ea ae Anthony J. Drexel (order to show} 4.5 o¢ acquired by it in 1919 at or about 
7 ma . . ° ; x ; “ 
tieet H. Goldman (motion). 39476, John R. Drexel (order to show the time of its organization as a cor 
"November 12, 1928. cause). | poration. 
15807 and 21702, Amalgamated Paper Co.| 39477, George W. Childs Drexel (order to 


show cause). 

39478, Sarah Drexel Van Renssalear (or- 
der to show cause). 
7552, Emily Allen Elfreth. 


(ove, 


17274, Carroll Beckwith (motion). 
17315, Michael Benedik. 

17249, Wendell P. Bowman. 
12615, Bristol Company. 1 


15456, Carbondal Mch. Co. 40793, Samuel Elgart (order to show 
24835 and 13763, Wm. H. Chambers. ! cause). 
13008, Chicago City Bank & Trust Co. 13638, Fidelity Trust Co. (motion). 
19753, James B. Coyne. 17560, Foster-McClellan Co, 
27701, Powell Crichten. 12515, East Lynn Coal Co. (motion). 
20816, L. J. Dawson. 17517, Fox Film Corporation. 
3515, Edith H. DeLong. 17522, Franco Dye Works. 
13905 and 16312, Wm. S. Doig, Inc. (mo- 40579, Ellis O. Friedman (motion). 
tion). P 17555, Fries & Fries Co. 
17244, Emporium Iron Co.— 39527, Glosser Bros. (motion). 
3514, Mable McAfee Gabriel. 7 40834, Sol H. Goldberg. 
16378, Goldon Cycle Mining & Reduction 11007, Paul R. Gray (motion). 
Co. 11008, David Gray (motion). 
16006, Golding & Hahn Co., Inc. 11009, Estate Philip H. Gray (motion). 
13838, Henry J. Gordon (motion). 26080, Rose Back Herzog. 
4648 and 9923, Gregg Co., Ltd. ' 4636, Hof Brau Co. (motion). 
3517, L. T. Haggin. 17490, Estate J. T. Holt. 
3527, Louis Lee Haggin. 17500, Homestead Ice Co. 
3516, Margaret V. Haggin. 


41058, Joseph Hyman (motion). 
17526, Illinois Fuel Co. 
14995 and 17662, Dr. Cecil M. Jack (mo- 


13837, O. M. Heard. , , 
18900, Holston Manufacturing Co. 
20926, Fred M. Hurst. 


715 9 as DIK, » | tion). 

Saas a gy on E. Keeney.| "17565, Mrs. Houston Jones. | ; 

12068, M Lucas (motion). 19156, Kahuhu Plantation Co. (motion), 

22731, Estate Nettie F. McCormick. 17496, Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 

17443, Mrs. Mattie Sevier McKellar. 37998, King Koffee Co. (motion). 

17265, J. A. McPherson. 38755, E. L, Kurth (motion). | 

17284, Joseph Merber. 13566, A. M. Lawrence (motion). 

17205, Merit Holding Company. 22351, Liberty State Bank (motion). 

20267, Miller, Daybill & Co. 17482, Abe L, Livingston. 

19556, Miller & Vidor Lumber Co. 17481, Harry J. Livingston. ' 

8235, Moline Dispatch Pub. Co. (mo- 36674, McCampbell & Co., Inc. (motion). 
tion). 10188 and 29126, Thomas J. McNulty. 


15119, Naragansett Cotton Mills, Inc. 39991, James F. Meehan (order to show 


20869, Lillian D. Newman. cause). 7 . 
20868, Louis Newman. 20523 and 24272, Middle States Coal Co. 
20872, Mrs. Alice H. Niolon. (motion). 


20358, Claudian B. Northrop. 
20896, Richard Power. 
20873, Anna N. Rebadow. 


40464, John Miller Co. (motion). 
40918, Moelis Rag & Paper Stock Co. 
(order to show cause). 


20853, 25299 and 26849, Reichenback Co., 29702, Arthur C. O’Hea (order to show 
Ltd. cause). 

17327, Estate Geo. A. Robinson. 17516, E. S. Parks Shellac Co. 

14727, Schaffer Stores Co., Inc. 16005, R. H. Perry & Co. 

17285, Estate of Eliz. DeA. Shepard. 17495, Linn V. Phillips. 

17323, James T. Stanley. 35275, Queens Manor Construction Co. 


17230, R. W. Stewart. 

20901, Streicher Mfg. Co: 

18917, Thomas D. Taylor. 

17350, M. J. Trumble. 

19461, Trust of Anna Stinton Taft. 
17276, Mrs. Flored S. Urschel. 


(motion). 
17514, Republic Railway Equipment Co. 
39879, W. F. Roberts Co. (motion). 
17439, Royal Savings & Loan Co. 
40628, W. R. Sanders (motion). 
7488, Estate of Jacob Schenker. 


“eer Estate Geo. A. Wheelock (mo- 17528, 661 Fifth Avenue Corp. 
id 5 263 3 ons 1 C ~ 
November 13, 1928. wn and 26383, Stephens Fuel Co. (mo 
17483 and 17405, Arkansas Land & Lum- | 24879, Waimanalo Sugar Co. (motion). 
ber Co. ° 


37034, Etienne de Szymanski (motion). 
40586, Vernon Parish Naval Stores Co, 

17487, Estate of Allan E. Walker. 
10191, Warfield Pratt Howell Co. 


17475, Beckley Hardware & Supply Co 
17375, Wm. M. Buchanan. 
17401, Central Grain & Laboratories Co., 


Inc. (me- 


” : * tion). 

17416, Richard H. Cole. Ae Te * ; eas : > 
17395, Estate of James Deering. — William G. Waute (order to show 
17428, Joseph Eastwood. cause). 


17521, Woodmere Cemetery Assn. 


20977, Estate George D. Flynn. November 15, 1928 


17414, Mrs. Florence A. Foster. 


The record shows that in 1916, the 
State, Board of Control of West Vir- 
ginia, which had charge of the penal in- 
stitutions in that State, gave to Joseph 
Klee’s Sons Company a five-year contract 
for the hire of convict labor to be em- 
ployed within the walls of the State Pen- 
itentiary at Moundsville. In 1919, the 





corporation retired from business and as- | 


signed the control to one John A. Bloyd, 
with the assent of the State Board. 
Bloyd paid $10,000 for the machinery 
and equipment of the corporation, and 
invoice price for the merchandise on 
hand. 


To give effect to the new arrange- 
ment, the State Board issued a new five- 
year contract on substantially the same 
terms to Bloyd and one M. Bachen- 
heimer, who had been the manager of 
the factory. Bloyd and Bachenheimer 
discovered that their available capital 
oan insufficient to meet the demands of 
{the contract. The Kleeson Company, a 
| hew corporation, the taxpayer in this 
case, was therefore formed for the pur- 
pose of raising the necessary money and 
carrying out the obligations of the 
; contract, 
| Capital stock to the amount of $200,- 
000 was issued in exchange for cash, of 
which Bloyd and Bachenheimer furnished 
a little less than one-half, and other 
stockholders supplied the remainder. 
Bloyd and Bachenheimer then assigned 
the contract to the new company. This 


State Board which shortly thereafter 


t 


AvTHoRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PresenTep Herein, Beina 
PusiisHep WiTHour CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DatILy 





Contracts 





Value Assigned 


To Contract Secured Without Cost 





Board of Tax Appeals Upheld in Disallowing Figure 


as Invested Capital. 





substituted a new contract, executed by 
it and the new corporation. : 

Neither Bloyd nor Bachenheimer made 
any payment to the Joseph Klee’s Sons 
Company for the assignment of the first 
named contract, nor did the Kleeson 
Company make any payment to Bloyd 
and Bachenheimer for the assignment of 
the contract to it. It merely accepted 
the contract and agreed to assume the 
obligations therein imposed upon the 
original contractors. 


Nevertheless it contended in its peti-@ 


tion for appeal filed with the Board of 
Tax Appeals, that the contract which it 
had thus acquired had a value in excess 
of $450,000. The estimates of its value 
given in the evidence, and by appellant’s 
counsel in their analysis, range from 
$150,000 to $607,400. 


Value Excluded 
rom Invested Capital 


| 

The Board of Tax Appeals, over the 
dissent of two of its members, found 
that the contract had no fair. market 
value as of the date of its assignment, 
'and that in any event its value should 
be properly excluded from invested capi- 
tal, as a matter of law. 

The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue contends that this court has no 
power to review this finding, so far as 
it is one of fact, on the ground that it 
was the intention of Congress to create 
an independent Board of Tax Appeals 
with power to determine finally all ques- 
tions of fact between the Government 
and the taxpayer, leaving only matters 


of law for review by the Circuit Courts¢ 


of Appeal. Avery v. Commissioner, 22 
F. (2d) 6; Royal Packing Co. v. Commis- 
sioner, 22 F. (2d) 536; Blair v. Curran, 
24 F. (2d) 390; Henderson Iron Works 
v. Blair, decided by the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia April 2, 1928. 
A decision on this point is, however, not 
necessary in this case because we think 
that the conclusions of fact of the Board 
of Tax Appeals were correctly made. 
The taxpayer contends that its con- 
tract was of value because of the profits 
which were made not only by Joseph 
Klee’s Sons Company prior to 1919, but 
also by the Kleeson Company since 
that date. Bloyd’s testimony tends to 
show that the first corporation made 
large sums of money during the 25 years 
in which they had control of the prison 
| labor, under contract with the State, and 
that when they retired from business, 
they regarded their current contract, 
which had then approximately two years 
to run, as having a value of $100,000. 
He also testified that he was thor- 
| oughly familiar with the business done 
| at the Penitentiary since he had been 
one of the managing directors of the in- 
stitution from 1897 to 1913; that he had 


' 


been in the confidence of the contractors 4 


during that period, had closely observed 
their operations, and from time to time 
had befriended them. It also appears 
ithat Bloyd was a capable business man 
of large and varied interests in the com- 
munity. When he organized the second 
corporation, he invited other investors to 
purchase stock, representing to them 
that the contract was worth at a mini- 
mum $150,000 and thereby secured their 
| cooperation. The contract was entered 
upon the books of the company at a val- 
uation of $150,000 and credited to 
surplus. 

' Other circumstances are cited to show 
the value of the contract. The cost of 
manufacturing with free labor was esti- 
mated to be twice the cost of manufac- 
turing with prison labor. The contract 
provided for the employment of 200 con- 
victs at 300 days per year at 95.5 cents 
per day, whereas the minimum cost per 
day of outside labor was shown to be $2. 
It was also estimated that the use, with- 
out charge, of the factory buildings in- 
side the penitentiary walls conferred a 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 








4 


? was also recognized by the 


radio in 


room 


> 


7216 eae SS ia Bs 20745, W. Ralph Armstrong. 
oar’ oe em: 20643, Atlas Savings and Loan Co. 
20997, Inter-Mountain Life Ins. Co. pity —— 9 ae tical C 
17820, Anna McDonnell. 20375, Walter Ballard Optical Co. 


20592, 
20143, 


Bank of Montreal. 

Bank of Nova Scotia. 

20459, Bank of Willmar. 

20263, Estate of Louis S. Baum. 
20880 and 26695, Edwin A. Benchley. 


17819, Girard Trust Co. 

17566, Indemnity Mutual Marine Assur- 
ance Co., Ltd. 

17373, Estate of John F. Moran. 

17815, John A. Murphy. 


every 


And that’s not all: 


private bath, morning paper, 
bed-head reading lamp, ex- 
cellent library, all kinds of 
restaurants (from lunch- 
counter or cafeteria to formal 
service), all the Statler com- 
forts — plus Statler service. 


€ ene ‘ 
17476, Estate of Joseph L. Murphy. mer re Sook Deessiidansd Coal Co 
17817, Estate of Margaret Murphy. pads i : . 
17477, Michael FE. Murphy. 20723, Edward L. Blackman. 
17370, Port of Para : 20519, Estate of S. C. Bledsoe. 
20928, Recreation Co 20344, Estate of A. E. Bolton. 
17409, Robert R. Reid 20817, W. H. Bowers and Co. 
17374, Wm. A. Richards. 19772, J. E. Dockendorf and Co., et al. 
17818, Mrs. Margaret T. Sheahan. 17586, Herbert DuPuy. 
17450, Edward L. Smallwood. 17638, Erving V. Dwyer. 
20906, Dr. Arisioph Spare. 17623, Estate ofS. H. George. 
, Tisdale A as , 3, Estate of S. H. : 
' aeediiae 14, 1938. as 17633, Georgia-Carolina Gravel Co. 
20831, Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co., Pony sees — 
et al. a ae “ety 
‘29756, American Chemical Paint Co. 17606, Girard Trust Co. i 


essing Co. 


The S Onre. of 


20952, American Gree 2 Mfg. Co. 17584, Gon Bell Mfg. Co. There are Statler Hotels 

20422, American Cot Girton bay Co. 20577, Josiah Hathaway. & B ans 
20315, American National Insurance Co. a 19251, 13936 and 39003, Hess Bldg. BOSTON + BUFFALO Giotet Seater 
20446 and 20447, American Yarn & Proc- | 17595, S. T, Hodgman. ond Hotel Buffalo) 


15665 and 15666, Holters Co. 
17621, Iowa Malleable Iron Co. 
17594, Krein Chain Co. 
17642, John H. Lange, Estate. 
1 


20497, Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 

40792, T. C. Anderson (order to show 
cause, 

13096, Estate Effie Andrews (motion). 

17352, David G. Baird. 

6728, George E. Barker. 

3739, Estate Lucy Latson Beaver. 


4863, Gustave W. Lembeck, 
17644, J. W. Miller. 
15496 and 18511, Bank of Montreal. 











as 19195, Norfield Company. 
<= asa = rey eee ot Bewene Beets. Dec’d. 
is concerned, if, as the result of the filin fay Gee eee ae 
of the claim, collection was delayed. . a ae ne Senos eeetien: Fyeenlie 
This office is, therefore, of the opinion, 17596, Poor’s Publishing Co. a 
that section 611 prohibits a refund of| 17579, Benjamin Rachlin. e& 
taxes collected in the class of cases re- 19321, Superior Connelsville Coke Co, tN} 
ferred to regardless of whether there 17583, Melville W. Thompson. «© 
remained sufficient time after rejection saan! aioe auieines Ste Co. Ps 
of the claim within which to-effect col- 17445, C. R. Wilson Body Co. 
lection prior to the expiration of the} 17446, Wilson Body Corp. * 
applicable period of limitation, 21286, Robert Wise Co. 


CLEVELAND » DETROIT « ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


Hotels Statler 


7,100 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 
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AvrHorizen Statements Onty Are Presexten Herein, Betna THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1928 Coa 9197) saa 2 


Oats , 


per 100 pounds, That average, however, 
was 11.3 per cent under a year ago. 


Conditions in Europe Declared to Favor 
s ° In G y, th st i Con- 
Expansion of Market for American Pork) jinentat Biropean hoz-producing coun: | 


|try, hog receipts during September and 


Cold Storage 


PUBLISHED WitrHout CoMMENT By THE UNITED States DAILY a \ 


Agriculture Meats 
| and spoonbill cat, 20 per cent; weakfish, 


Holdings in Cold Storage of I rozen Fish 53 per cent; and whiting, 18 per cent 
Found to Be Higher Than in October 1927 above normal, while those of butterfish 


were 6 per cent; cisco (tullibee, 76 per 


cent croaker) 35 per cent; halibut, 2 


During 1928 Shows 


| the first half of October, while seasonally 


| per cent; sea herring, 23 per cent; pike 


° ° . | mat . ; eC ' . | larger, were under those of last year. | ; ne x hat Stocks Also Exceed Aver- 
Gain in 26 Nations Foreign Production Is Forecast as Smaller While Domes: | }2" ose 0 | Bureau of Fisheries States T | cluding ioketel, fede, meena 


Prices, however, have averaged higher in| ss in ¥ 
tic Supply Is Expected to Increase. recent weeks than for the same period | age Figure for Five Years. jack) 64 per cent, shad and shad roe, 
Secunda 


of 1927. For the first three weeks of| 


(otal Output Is Declared to 
Be Ten Per Cent Above 


Figure Given for 
Last Year. 


tries raising in 1928 about 91 per cent 
of the Northern Hemisphere crop out- 
side Russia and China totals 3,540,316,- 
000 bushels, an increase of 10.2 per cent 
over 1927, it was stated November 3 by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


The 1928 production of oats in 26 coun- | 


tries, which last year raised about 91 
per cent of the Northern Hemisphere 
crop exclusive of Russia and China, now 
totals 3,540,316,000 bushels, which is 
10.2 per cent more than for the same 
countries in 1927. The 20 European coun- 
tries show a production of 1,594,752,000 


bushels, which is 1.4 per cent above that | 
of last year. The earlier estimate of oats | 


planted in Argentina for the new crop 
has been slightly increased to 3,608,000 
acres, which is 14.2 per cent above that 
of last year. In the Ivish Free State, 
oats are reported to be threshing well on 
the whole. The yield is up to average, 
and the quality is good. 

The production of oats in Fxance fell 
off about 7,000,000 bushels this vear, al- 
though the area sown was about the 
same as last year. This situation may 
Jead to substantial imports of oats, ac- 
cording to Consul Merle Cochran, if 
prices of foreign oats are favorable. Quo- 
tations on the French market have been 
very firm. Consul Cochran states further 


that the good quality of the wheat crop | 


® Will reduce its use on the farms as feed, 
and that the short potato and foreign 
crops should stimulate the demand for 
yoats. 


In Alberta, Canada, the oats crop is | 


reported by the Provincial Department 
of Agriculture to be averaging from 30 
to 35 bushels per acre, but the severe 


frosts have caused some reduction in ! 
their quality, and in many districts some | 


apprehension is felt as to the seed sup- 
ply for next year’s crop. The Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics in September es- | 


timated the vield in Alberta to be 43.6 
bushels to the acre compared with 45 
bushels last year. Stocks of oats in store 
in the Western Grain Division of Can- 
ada on October 19 amounted to 6,411,000 
bushels against only 2,506,000 bushels 
on the same date last year. 

Exports of oats from the United States, 
Canada, Argentina, and the Danubian 
countries from July 1 to the latest dates 
available total 15,298,000 bushels against 
11,980,000 bushels for the same periods 
fast year. The United States export of 


893,000 bushels for the week ended Oc- | 


ober 20 was the smallest for the past 
two months, although much heavier than 
the exports for the corresponding weeks 
ff the past two years. 

Oats prices in the United States have 


yemained at about the same level for | 


fmore than a month, and slightly above 
those of the preceding month. No. 3 
hite oats at Chicago for the week ended 
ctober 19 averaged 41 cents per bushel, 
ene cent below the price for the previous 
week, and 13 cents below the price for 
fhe corresponding week last year. 


Dr. E. C. Auchter Appointed 
To Horticultural Office 


nee 


Dr. Eugene C. Auchter, of the Univer- 


From the trade point of view present 
European conditions indicate a good mar- 
ket for American pork products, espe-| 

‘cially lard, provided no extreme changes; 
jensue in the domestic situation, it was 
jstated by the Bureau of Agricultural 


' 


| November 1 than it produced in the sea- | 


{son just closed, whereas in the United 
' States conditions influencing hog produc- 
tion are more favorable than a year ago. 

In the lard trade, American supplies in 
Great Britain continue to run ahead of 
last season in spite of the reduced total 
British imports for September, and in 
! Germany, the most important Continental 
|hog-producing country, with” receipts 
jfrom America predominating, September 
imports reached 14,771,000 pounds, an 
| increase of nearly 1,000,000 pounds over 
August, it was stated. The statement 
follows in full text: 

Indications are that Europe may 
produce a smaller volume of pork dur- 
ing the season beginning November 1 as 
against production for the season now 
closing. Available figures on European 
hog receipts and slaughter during Sep- 
tember and October show a seasonal 
upward movement, but the hog numbers 
ih those countries are somewhat smaller 
than for the same time last year. 

At present the relationship between 
hog prices and feed prices is more favor- 
lable than last year. It appears, how- 
|ever, that the more favorable conditions 
are the result of having fewer animals 
to feed rather than a significant increase 
in the amount of feed available. Such a 
situation would be in keeping with the 
information indicating rather general re- 
ductions in hog numbers in most impor- 
tant European producing countries, 


Conditions in America 


Favorable to Production 


In the United States at present, condi- 
tions influencing hog production are more 
favorable than a year ago, but much still 
depends upon the final outturn of the 
corn crop, which is now reported to be 
about 4 per cent larger than last year. 
From the trade viewpoint, present condi- 
tions in Europe indicate a relatively good 
market for American pork products, 
especially lard, provided there are no ex- 
ternal changes in the American domes- 
| tic situation. In spite of the September 
export shrinkage, our exports of the 
leading pork products have retained their 
anticipated lead for the last 11 months 
over the corresponding period of the 
1926-27 season. 

The British market for cured pork 
and lard in September was unusually slow, 
with unseasonally small imports mov- 
ing at prices lower than for several 
;months. For the past few years, Sep- 
| tember imports have turned upward, but 
the current downward price tendency is 
somewhat seasonal. Total bacon imports, 
at 71,796,000 pounds, were lower than for 
any month since April, 1927, and were 
,17.3 per cent and 10.4 per cent under 
| August, 1928, and September, 1927, re- 
| Spectively, according to information 
;cabled by E. A. Foley, American Agri- 
‘cultural Commissioner at London, All 
Fernie of imports except the Irish Free 
| State shared in the decrease. 
| Denmark’s share of 42,633,000 pounds 
; Was 12 per cent below both the preceding 
}month and a year ago. The American 
{contribution suffered a less serious cut 
| relatively than did the Canadian. The 


sity of Maryland, was appointed Princi-| cumulative total bacon import to Sep- 
pal Horticulturist in charge of thgnewly| tember 30, however, is still about 13 
created Office of Horticultural Crops andj per cent ahead of the first 11 months of 
Diseases, to take office November 16, Dr.| the preceding season. 
W. A. Taylor, Chief of the Bureau of Bacon prices to October 24 carried on 
Plant Industry, Department of Agricul-| the downward movement of September, 
ture, announced November 3. The an-, according to Mr. Foley. The average 
nouncement follows in full text: | quotation on Danish Wiltshire sides at 
As principal horticulturist in the Bu-| Liverpool for the first three weeks of 
reau of Plant Industry, Doctor Auchter ; October was $22.56 per 100 pounds, and 
will assume general supervision not only! Was $1.88 under the September average, 
of the vegetable gardening, pomological, | but $1.66 over October, 1927. From 
d related lines of the present Office | June to August, the 1928 prices were 
ef Horticulture, but also of the physio- ; Considerably higher than those of last 
logical project of the Office of Plant| Year, but showed a tendency to decline 
Geography and Physiology, as well as the during the last two months. In recent 
work of the Pathological Laboratory and! Years, the upward turn following the 
of the Office of Vegetable and Forage Dis-| present period has come in March or 
eases, and the entire Office of Fruit Dis-j April. _A materialization of the improve- 
eases and the Office of Crop Physiology|™ment in industrial life anticipated by 


and Breeding. 
Grouping these related offices under 


one head, it is. believed, will facilitate | 


the cooperative research upon the many 
complicated problems of horticulture, not 


only .among the specialists of the new! 


organization but also with the special- 
ists of the State agricultural experiment 
stations and of the horticultural indus- 


tries. The total budget for the new or- | 


ganization is approximately $1,000,000 
annually. 


Estimates Are Issued 
On Quality of Cotton 


Missouri Leads Three States in | 


Tenderable Percentage. 

(Continued from Page 1.) 
were found in the folowing numbers of 
bales and percentages: 13/16 inch and 
under, 39,292 bales, or 10.60 per cent; 7%, 
109,989 bales, 29.67 per cent; 15/16, 
97,078 bales, 26.19 per cent; 1 and 1/32, 
71,345 bales, 19.24 per cent; 1 and 1/16 
and 1 and 3/82, 29,669 bales, 8 per cent; 
1 and % and 1 and 5/82, 16,830 bales, 
4.54 per cent; 1 and 3/16 and 1 and 
®/32, 6,045 bales, 1.63 per cent; and 1 
and 44 and over, 479 bales, 0.13 per 
cent. 

Extra white totaled 78 bales, or 0.02 
for cent, and white totaled 363,143 bales, 
97.97 per cent. 

For Missouri, the total quantity of 
tenderable cotton of the total current 
crop of 13,575 bales ginned prior to Oc- 
tober 1, amounted to 13,146 bales, or 
96.84 per cent; of which tenderable % 
to 1 and 1-32 inches, inclusive, totaled 
12,700 bales, 93.55 per cent; and tender- 
able over 1 and 1-32, 446 bales, 3.29 
per cent. 

The staple lengths of upland cotton 
were found in the following numbers of 
bales and percentages: 13-16 inch and 
under, 412 bales, 3.03 per cent; %, 5,313 
bales, 39.14 per cent; 15-16, 4,610 bales, 


83.96 per cent; 1 and 1 1-32, 2,794, 20.58 | 


per cent, and 1 1-16 and 13-82, 446 bales, 
3.29 per cent. 


British observers would be a strength- 
ening factor in the new season’s cured 
pork trade, 

To date; the British imports of ham, 
most of which comes from the United 
States, have been slightly under the fig- 
ures for the 1926-27 season. Total ham 
imports for September reached only 7,- 
505,000 pounds, the smallest for any 
month since last January. The Liver- 
pool stocks of hams, bacon and shoulders 
on hand at the end of September stood 
at the very moderate figure of 3,946,- 
000 pounds, being a substantial reduc- 
|tion from the preceding month, and 
about the same as a year ago. 


Imports of Lard 
‘Declined for Month 


In the British lard trade, American 
; supplies continue to run ahead of last 
season, in spite of the reduced total 
British imports for September. In fact, 
the September figure of 13,346,000 
pounds was the smallest since December, 
1926, and represented decreases of 38.8 
per cent and 40.8 per cent respectively 
below the preceding month and a year 
ago. The cumulative total for the sea- 
son now stands at a point about 11 per 
cent ahead of last season. 

Since last June, prices of lard in Great 
Britain have been rising, the September 
Liverpool average for prime steam west- 
ern standing at $14.89 per 100 pounds. 
That figure was only slightly under Sep- 
tember, 1927, and is one of the few 
months of the current seaso. when prices 
were about equal to or above those of 
last season... The small imports of Sep- 
tember were reflected in the reduced 
month-end stocks at Liverpool, which 
stood at 6,899,000 pounds, a _ consider- 
able reduction below August and only 
slightly larger than a year ago. Through- 
out the current season, lard stocks have 
tended to be larger than those of last 
year. 
| Information covering British hog re- 
Re indicates numbers for September 





tending seasonally upward, but below 
last year. In Ireland, however, hog re- 
ceipts appear to be somewhat larger than 
Ja year ago. At any rate, September 
| supplies of British and Trish fresh pork 


White totaled 13,507 bales, or 99.50 | at London Central Markets in Septem- 
i 


yer cent, 


, 


ber advanced to 7,065,000 pounds, That 


October, hog receipts at 14 markets aver- 


3 per cent; and whitefish, 50 per cent 


figure was the largest since last Febru-| aged 73,520 against 
ary, and about the same as a year ago.| 

The season’s cumulative supply fig- 
ure by September 30 had reached a point 
35.7 per cent ahead of last season. . The 
\ price. level for fresh pork throughout 
|Economics, Department of Agriculture,| the last 11 months has been lower than 
The 1928 oats production in 26 coun- |in a review of the foreign pork situation.) either of the last two preceding years.| 33,000 over September, 1927. Available | 

Indications are, according to the Bu-! In September the London average for| information 
‘vreau, that Europe may produce a smaller! first quality British pork made a sea-| 
volume of pork in the season beginning; sonal movement upward to reach $21.29} 


weekly average of 74,188, The October 
figure, however, was considerably under 
the corresponding period of last year, 

The September slaughter figure for 
36 points reached about 400,000 head, an 
increases of 16,000 over August, and of | October, according to the Bureau of Fish- 


regardin hog numbers, | zi ; 
8 g 8 (quantity of fish frozen during the month | 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2. jended October 15, amounted to 9,277,058 | 


the September | Cold storage holdings of frozen fish | 
in the United States totaled 73,319,975 
{pounds compared with 65,960,054 pounds 
on the same date a year ago and the five- 


dock, hake, ete., were 97 





every month....... but when I get them, what is 


= hail 


vember 3, follows in full text: 
Comparison with the five-year 

age of the more important species for; 113,319 pounds for the same date a year 

year average of 64,853,000 pounds for | October shows that those of cod, had=| ago, and represents a decrease of less 


: . flounders, 88 per cent; lake trout, 7 per D 
eries, Department of Commerce, The cent; mackerel, 35 per cent; sablefish,} compared with 10,669,992 pounds for the 
20 per cent; scup, 58 per ‘cent; shellfish,} same date a year ago and represents 


71 per cent; squid, 169 per cent; sturgeon| a decrease of 36 per cent. 


pounds. The statement made public No-| below normal, 


; Stocks of cured herring in cold stor- 
aver.| age on October 15, 1928, amounted to 
aver! 19,108,110 pounds, compared with 19,- 


cent,| than 1 per cent. Stocl:s of mild-cured 


need a thousand facts.... 


their meaning to me? 


“From a score of sources, I gather facts. I read newspa pets, news 
bulletins, trade reports, legislative reports—and my associates 
direct to'my attention a, multiplicity of items which. they 
believe to be pertinent to the conduct, of my business. 


: “? pe - bet 
“And even with a thousand facts before me, they are still 
just facts 7. many seemingly remote, yet genuinely affecting 


ore 


my business. I need their significance indicated **. interpreted. 
What facts count?—and what do they mean to me?” 


Less Business—More Profit 


How about a profit quota?—instead 
of a mere sales quota. It is relatively 
easy to increase sales volume... when 
the net is ignored. Sales quotas which 
take the red ink out of operating state- 
ments are quotas based on wet profit, not 
gross volume. 


v Mes 

In planning your sales quotas for 
1929, you may find in this article by 
Dr. Harry R. Tosdal, the incentive to 
lower the importance Of your ‘‘poten- 
tial’? market and increase sales effort 

in your “natural’’ market. 
Read Less Business — More Profit 
by HARRY R. TOSDAL 


Professor of Marketing, Harvard Graduate Schoo! 
of Business Administration 


ee 


Have Stocks Struck a New 
“Holding”, Zone? 


Are you in the market . .- investing 
or speculating for profit . “# or invest- 
ing for your company? Are you facing 
new financing for your company? It is 
pertinent that in recent years the high 
and low average price range of stocks 
in the holding zone has risen from 65 — 
100 to 165—235. What is the signifi- 
cance of this new holding zone?’ 


Discussing his own surmise, Charles 
A. Dice deals with brokers’ loan figures, 
cost and sources of credit, state of 
business and prospect, investment 
trusts, and other factors bearing on his 
conclusions. 

Read Have Stocks Struck a New 
“Holding” Zone? 


by CHARLES A. DICE 
Author of “*The Stock Market” 


& 


Would the Five-Day Week 
Decrease Unemployment? 


Asanremployer, you have oftenspecu- 
lated, no doubt, on the part that rest 
and leisure plays in accelerating the 
production power of your employees 
...0n the effect of leisure as a stimulus 
to increased consumption of goods. 


But where is the limit? How far can 
the working week be reduced without 
reducing its production power? Would 
Saturdays off really increase consump- 
tion? Do workers really value an extra 
day of leisure, if it entails loss in pro- 
duction and earning power? Somewhere 
there is a compromise level, and it is 
different for every business. Where is it 
in your business? 

Read Would The Five-Day Week 
Decrease Unemployment? 


by HENRY S. DENNISON 


President, Dennison Manufacturing Company 
2 


Never before in history has“it been”so vital for American 


Business to see Today with the Eyes of Tomorrow. 


Sere 


a 
It i 


s the expanded purpose of The Magazine of Business™to 


serve as a magazine of interpretation and forecast for the busy 
chief executive. Enriched by all McGraw-Hill resources, The 
Magazine of Business Aragnets the world of events, sifts “out 
those of leading significance, and projects them forward. For 


hg 


example, the November issue cece 


Can Selling Be Done 
by Machinery? 


/The slot machine has blossomed into 
the automatic salesman. It delivers the 
goods, makes change, repeats the com- 
pany's slogan andthanks-you for your 
patronage. Is it an instrument for the 
distribution of your merchandise? Is it 
a device for promoting more sales in 
your store? Is it a competitor to your 
business? 

The various effects of these selling 
“robots,"” their relation to ad-vertising, 
conditions under which they work 
best, etc., form rich material for Peter 
F, O’Shea’s article. 

Read Can Selling Be Done by Machinery? 
by PETER F. O'SHEA 
& 


After All, Isn’t 
Farming a Business ? 


Youcan’t regulate the farmer’s pros- 
perity by law. Something is happening 
out in the fields and on the meadows 
that is radically changing the tenor of 
what those in the know are thinking 
about the farmer's plight. John Mil- 
lar’sarticle, which deals with one busy 
corner of the farm belt, will cause you 
to wonder if, after all, the way to farm 
relief is via Washington. - 

Read After All, Isn't Farming a Business? 
by JOHN H. MILLAR 


When Should a Motor 
Leave the Ground? 


What, in a hard-headed, practical 
sense, is the possible contribution of 
aviation to your business? There are 
five conditions to which the airplane 
must conform to justify itself. In dis- 
cussing them, Alvan Macauley blue- 
pencils aviation wonder-stories and in 
his article, ‘When Should .2 Motor 
Leave the Ground?’’ shows how busi 
ness will discover the sane possibilities 
of flying. 

Read When Should a Motor 


Leave the Ground ? 


by ALVAN MACAULEY 
President, Packard Motor Car Company 


te 


Facts and Discussions on Subjects 
Concerning Chief Executives 


**What of the Chain Store'on Main 
Street?” by Leonard G. Yoder. “‘Build- 
ing Your Own Business Averages,” by 
Uthai Vincent Wilcox. ‘“Today—Key- 
Town Selling; Tomorrow—?” -by A. 
R. MacDonald. ‘‘Europe Ten. Years 
After,” by Dr. Julius Klein. 

Special features include the Business 
Weather Maps, Keeping in Touch with 
— Banking and Finance; Productionand 
Manufacturing; Selling, Marketing and 
Distribution;Servicing ;Legislationand 
Government Relations; Labor; Associa-' 
tion Activities; Business Reading, ete. 


the NOVEMBER ISSUE of 


Now on the 
news stands, 
35 cents acopy, 
by subscription 
$4.00 a year. 


System, McGraw-Hill’s 
magazine for the junior 
executive, is also_out 
for November. 


is now on the news stands 


Published by the A. W. SHAW DIVISION of the McGRAW- HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY.-Ine. 


salmon amounted to 6,876,587 pounds, 
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Railroads 


Competition Ended 
In Dye Industry in 


France and Germany 


Agreement Also Is Being Ex- 
tended to Nitrogenous 
Products and Mixed 
Fertilizers. 


Competition between French and Ger- 
man dye producers has been eliminated 
under the terms of an agreement in ap- 
portioning dyes to foreign markets, ac- 
cording to advices reaching the United 
States Tariff Commission and just made 
public in the form of a statement con- 
cerning a census of dyes and other syn- 
thetic organic chemicals. i 

The statement also revealed that out- 


side of the United States a large part | 


of the output of the producing nations 
of the world is under control of dye car- 
tels or consolidations. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

Outside of the United States a large 
part of the output of the producing na- 
tions of the world is under the control 
of dye cartels or consolidations. 

Extended to Fertilizers. 

The recent Franco-German agreement 
relating to dyes is being extended to 
cover nitrogenous products and mixed 
fertilizers. The Kuhlmann Company has 
a financial interest in the Norsk Hydro, 
which has an agreement with the I. G. 
of Germany. ' 

By the terms of the agreement com- 
petition between France and Germany 
is eliminated. In announcements con- 
cerning the agreement emphasis was 
placed on the fact that it was not di- 
rected agains¢ other countries, but that 
in time it would be extended to them. 
Reports are current that France will take 
uv the manufacture of a number of new 
dyes, in which she will receive a techni- 
cal aid from Germany, and that she wil 
obtain from Germany a part of her dye 
requirements. 

Result of Long Effort., 
The Franco-German agreement is the 


first tangible result of the efforts of a} 


number of years of leading producing 
countries to work out a basis of mutual 
understanding concerning the apportion- 
ment of foreign markets. It assigns an 
export quota to France exceeding the 
actual exports during the last year by 
approximately 1,500 tons. French ex- 
port¥ will probably consist largely of 
indigo, sulfur, and direct dyes. The chief 
center of competition for these colors is 
the Far East, especially China, where 
Germany, the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Switzerland now com- 
pete. Without a more comprehensive 
agreement France will have difficulty in 
holding her own in this keenly con- 
tested market. 

Swiss dye manufacturers have one 
plant in France and have been success- 
ful in placing on the French market low- 
priced dyes which the French could not 
duplicate, because of economic disturb- 
ances connected with the stabilization of 
the franc. An agreement between Swiss 
and French dye manufacturers antedates 
somewhat that between the German and 
the French, but it may be regarded as a 
part of the larger scheme. 

Obstacles Remain. 

There are important obstacles to over- 
come in the further extension of inter- 

i l agreements. Not all of the pro- 

ions have organized their chem- 

ries so that they may be 

1s a unit. In Switzerland the 
industry effected, at the end 

war, a concentration patterned 

he German I. G. In 1924, a Ger- 
n-Swiss price agreement was con- 
d fecting a small group of dyes. 


d to the German-Swiss agree-} 


the difficulty is that both countries 

uce large quantities of high-priced 

dyes whose manufacture in other 
untries is less developed. 


Quantity of Metal Extracted 
From Used Material Rises 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
were less. There was a large increase in 
the quantity of tin recovered in alloys 
such as bronze, babbit, ete., and the de- 
tinning plants treated an increased 
tity of tinplate clippings and old tin- 


THE 


Rate Decisions 


Foreign Inquiries for American Products 
Are Reviewed by Department of Commerce 


Aviation Apparel and Equipment Listed Among Needs of 


Canada and 


i 

Aviation apparel and equipment are 
among American products for which Can- 
ada and the Netherlands have purchasers, 
it was stated November 3 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in the weekly survey 
| of specific inquiries for United States 
products received from markets through- 
out the world. Australia wants to buy 
airplanes. 

The statement follows in full text: 


Cigar bands and rock crushers, wooden | 
crutches and theater furnishings, canoes | 
and aviators’ coats, horse hair and camp} 
cots, these and many other American} 
products are included among the various | 
inquiries reaching the Department of 
|Commerce from foreign merchants. 


Inquiries from Algeria, Ireland, Pan-| 


the Netherlands. 


India.—34321, enamel kitchen ware; 
34328, galvanized sheets, iron bar cut- 
tings, round and square iron hoops, cir- 
cular plates, joints and wire nails; 34322, 
metal, expanded; 34322, pipe and fittings, 
galvanized and black; 34322, wire gal- 
vanized. } 

Indo-China.—*54235, antiseptic toilet 
soaps; *34235, disinfecting fluids. 

Iceland.—34283, rugs, felt, base; 34282, 
wire-weaving machinery for bed springs 
manufacture. 

Italy.—*34332, napkins, plain, white 
and fancy or stamped. 

Japan.—34329, ash, white, for base- 
ball bats; 34232, bakelite and condensa- | 
tion products; 34281, cotton waste. 

Mexico.—34224, celluloid, translucent, | 


| No. 





ama, Ethiopia, Nigeria, Jugoslavia, Indo-| white, for lamp ‘shades; 34302, metal- 
China, Spain, Uruguay and many other/working (sheet metal) machinery and | 


quan- | 


countries are to be found in the weekly | 
list of trade opportunities made public} 
November 3 by the department. 
Information on the many foreign mar- | 
ket openings is available to firms and} 
individuals upon application to any dis- 
trict or cooperative office of the Bureau | 
jof Foreign and Domestic Commerce cen- | 
trally located throughout the United | 
| States. 
The asterisk (*) indicates that the in- 
|quirer would act as both purchaser and 
| agent. ' 





Purchasers. 
| Africa —34339, lighting apparatus for 
|theater stage; 343839, motion picture 
projectors, ordinary and talking; 34339, | 
musical instruments; 34339, restaurant! 
frnishings and equipment, an ticket issu- 
jing machines. 
| Argentina —*34338, calculating ma- 
| chines; *34338, office supplies, small; 
| *34338, typewriters, rebuilt, and supplies. | 
| Algeria.—34337, canoes, light; 34336, 
| beltings, endless. 
| Australia.—34225, airplanes, 2 and 4- 
passenger, monoplane or biplane; *34315, 
insecticide dusters. | 
Belgium.—34296, brewery and bottling ; 
machinery, and case-making machinery. | 
Brazil.— 34285, cotton and wool waste. | 
Canada. 34320, aluminum and en- | 
amel kitchen ware; 34293, aviation ap- | 
parel; 34293, aviation coats and helmets, 
leather; 34239, aviation goggles and other 
jequipment; *34331, automatic feeders | 
for installation on cylinder and platen 
| presses; 34319, birch and maple pieces for | 
school desks; 34319, castings for school | 
desks; 34290, felt, white; 34248f, nursery 
stock, all kinds; *34331, type, wooden, all | 
sizes and kinds. | 
Chile.—34289, elastic thread, 
covered, and webbing; 34289, 
|rubber and elastic webbing. 
| China— 34233, bed bug _ powder; | 
| 34233, cow’s sinews; 34295, cup-making | 
jmachine for making cups; 34295, filling | 
‘machine, for packing ice cream into| 
paper cups; *34288, flooring material of 
|ductible mineral rubber; 34295, orange 
| pressing machine. 
| Cuba. 34297, nickeling machines, | 
small; 34344, phonographs and records, | 
cheap; 34278, wicking, candle, fine. 
| England.—34307, air compressor or | 
| postive blowers, motor and steam turbine | 
|driven in connection with oil burning ap- | 
| paratus. 
| Ethiopia.—34310, leather-sewing ma- 
| chines. | 
| France.—34256f, fresh fruit (apples | 
jand pears); 34325, hides and_ skins, | 
|tanned, particularly pig skins, for glove | 
jindustry; 34327, splits, rough, and thin 
| cowhide splits. 
| Germany.—34227, ball-bearings for au- 
jmobiles; 34343, blue-printing machines | 
j and developing apparatus; 34254f, canned 
jasparagus; 34251f, confectionery (hard 
candies, drops, and mints), in tins; 
34346, crutches, wooden; 34252f, fruit; 
34251f, fruit (apples) in boxes, and 
| dried apricots, pears, prunes and apples; 
|34253f, fruit, dried (apples, apricots, 
; pears, plums, peaches, and currants); 
| 34287, horse hair, white and unbleached; 
34252f, lard; 34328, lauan lumber, white 
j and red, from Philippine Islands; *34341, 
| Phonograph: needles,, fiber; 34234, pitch, 
stearing, cottonseed oil and bone (pitch); | 
34252f, rice; 34326, shoe findings; 34327, 
splits, back, in bands, and leather for in- 
;ner soles; 34340, typewriter, portable, 
| used or rebuilt; 34326, upper shoe leather 
|of all kinds. 
| Guatemala. — *34238, cigarettes; 
*34298, drill, pneumatic, complete, with 


| 
{ 


cotton- | 
thread, 


| 


} 


| 
| 


' 





| 34313, bakers pans and equipment 


presses and dyes. hs 

Netherlands.—*34318, aviation equip-| 
ment, particularly steel propellers, mo- | 
tors, and navigator instruments; *34318, | 
aviation goggles, navigators instruments 
and other equipment. 

New Zealand.—*34350, soaps; *34250, 
toilet preparations and perfumes. 

Nigeria.—*34309, motion picture films, 
secondhand. 

Norway.—*34249f, cottonseed and pea- 
nut cake and meal. 

Nova Scotia.—*34314, tractors, light, 
for golf course. 

Palestine.—34279, yarn, cotton. 

Panama. — 34301, bread and cake 
mixers, motor driven. 

Portugal.— 34300, Sugar mills handling 
cane sugar and machinery and apparatus 
for molasses. 

Persian Gulf.—3 Arabic type; 
34333, cigarette making and rolling ma- 
chines, small, for hand use; 34333, knit- 
ting and spinning machifhes, hand and} 
power, small, with all requiremenis; 
34309, pipe, water; 34333, pipe, water; 
34333, pumps, centrifugal, with engines, 
cylinders, pipes, ete. 

Rumania.—*34305, pumps, centrifugal ; 
and others; *34305, pumps, hand, 

Siam.—*34316, engines, kerosene, port- 
able; 34284, chemicals; 34284, scientific 
goods (laboratory instruments). \ 

South Africa—34303, concrete pipe! 
making machinery and equipment for; 
making miscellaneous articles for build- 
ing construction; *34304, hosiery-repair- 
ing machinery, hand operated; *34277, 
laundry roller conveying material; *34- 
280, underwear, silk and rayon; *34280, 
wearing apparel, women’s. 

Spain.—34299, asphalt, gilsonite; 34- 
299, filter, centrifugal, pebble mill, 
roller mill, and whirlpool mixer. 

Uruguay.— 34306, dredges and lighters; 
34292, undershirts, cotton, medium 
weight, men’s, 

Yugoslavia.—34257f, corn meal, white 
or yellow, degerminated; *34342, musi- 
cal instruments (pianos), medium priced. | 

Agents. 

Argentina.—34223, airplane lumber; 
34223, airplane motors and all types of 
ariplane supplies; 34223, airplane wing 
material; 34247, automobile accessories; 
34229, bolts, shackles, for automobiles; 
34247, carbide of calcium; 34247, clocks, 
alarm; 34247, lubricating oils and 
greases; and petroleum; 34247, polishes, | 
boot and shoes. 

Austria.—34291, raincoat material. j 

Brazil.—34276, cotton volies, white and | 
printed, low priced; 24276, silk voiles; | 
34265, textile goods, fine. | 

Canada.—34313, bakers equipment; | 
‘ ; 84243, | 
novelties and druggists’ sundries. 

China.—34264f, cocoa butter; 34264f, | 
glusoce, bleached in barrels. | 

Czechoslovakia.—34275, kid, glazed, | 


999 
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| black and colored back tanned sheep not | 


finished and colored cabrettas. 
England.—34240, brushes, paint ana} 
varnish; 34267f, canned foods; 34334, 
footwear, rubber; 34240, wall papers. 
Finland.—34335, belting, transmission. 
Germany.—34220, agricultural imple- 
ments; 34272f, corn waste for technical 
purposes; 34222, cotton ginning machin- 
ery; 34222, harvesting machines and ag- 
ricultural motors; 34222, rice hulling ma- 
chines; 34222, tin plates. 
Guatemala.—34266, belts, pocketbooks, 
and other fancy leather; 34266f, canned 
fruit, fruit berries, peaches, and pears; 
34266, fountain pens; 34266, glassware, 


| peaches, from Mesa, Council, Plaza, Home- 


‘loads, from Bushwick, Long Island, N. Y., 
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Foreign Trade 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
November 3 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 
No. 16455. Holland-St. Louis Sugar Com- 

pany v. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 

Railroad Company et al. Decided Octo- 

ber 17, 1928. 

Rates on sugar beets, in carloads, from 
certain points in Ohio to Decatur, Ind., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
No. 20226. Southern Wood Products Com-j; 

pany v. 

road Company 

22, 1928. | 


Carload rates charged on pine tar from} 


et al. Decided October 


| Gaskins Siding, Fla., to New Haven and, 


Naugatuck, Conn., found unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 

20323. Mesa Orchard Company ‘et al. 
v. Oregon Short Line Railway Company 
et al. Decided October 16, 1928. 


Carload rates 


en apples, pears and 
dale, and Erb, Idaho, and Brogan, Oreg., 
to points in California, Colorado, and all} 
points east thereof to and including Chi- 
cago, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., and New Orleans, 
La., found not unreasonable but unduly | 
prejudicial. Undue prejudice ordered re- 
moved. 
No. 20424. Philipp Brothers, Inc., v. Long 
Island Railroad Company et al. De- 
cided October 25, 1928. 


Rate on cullet (broken glass), in car- 


to Newark and Chrome, N. J., 
unreasonable. 


found not 

Complaint dismissed. 

20327. Squeez Ezy Mop Company, 
Ine., v. New Orleans & Northeastern 
Railroad Company et al. Decided Octo- 
ber 18, 1928. 

Rate on mop handles in the white, in 
carloads, from Lumberton, Miss., to New 
Orleans, La., found unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

No. 18238. Atlas Waste Material Company 
vy. Pennsylvania Railroad Company. De- | 
cided October 18, 1928. 

Rates on cotton-factory sweepings, in| 
bales, in carloads, from Baltimore, Md., | 
to York, Pa., found unreasonable and un-!} 
duly prejudicial. Reasonable and non- 
prejudicial rates prescribed and reparation | 
awarded. 
No. 19357. 

Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

Company et al. Decided October 18, 1928. 

Rates on wooden insulator pins and 
brackets, in carloads, from points in Mary- 
land and Virginia to points in western | 
trunk-line and central territories found 
unreasonable, but not otherwise unlawful. 
Reasonable rates prescribed and reparation 
awarded. 

No. 19438. F. Bissel Company v. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company. Decided Octo- 
ber 18, 1928. } 
Rate charged on wooden insulator olnes) 

in carloads, from Hagerstors:n, Md., to | 

Toledo, Ohio, found unreasonable, but not | 

otherwise unlawful. Reparation awarded. | 

No. 20215, International Agricul’siral Cor- 
poration v. Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Company et al. Decided October 22, 1928. | 
Charges collected on drag line excavating | 

machinery, in carloads, from Milwaukee, 

Wis., to Mulberry, Fla., found applicable. 

Complaint dismissed. 

No. 19770. Olean Sand & Gravel Corpora- } 
tion v. Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad | 
Corporation et al. Decided September 22, | 
1928. 

Rate charged on six carloads of gravel 
shipped from Machias, N. Y., to Wellsboro 
Junction, Pa., during September, 1924, 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

A through route with a just and rea- | 
sonable rate applicable thereto found to 
have been established for the future be- 


tween the points and on the traffic here in- 
volved. 





. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 


Commission 


Rate complaints made public Novem- 
ber 3 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

No. 21610, Olds & Whipple, Inc., of Hart- 
ford, Conn., v. Norfolk Southern Railroad 
et al. Claims reparation on numerous ship- 
ments of dry fish scrap from Morehead 
City, N. C., to East Hartford, Conn. 

No. 21611, Warrior Cement Corporation 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., v. 
Island Railroad et al. 
on various shipments of cotton bags from 
Gulfport, Miss., to Spocari, Ala. 

No. 21612, Texas Hardware & Implement 
Association of College Station, Tex., et al. 
v. Alabama & Vicksburg Railway et al. 


| cloth, 


'M. L. Bohan, Guatemala City. 


| 


Gulf & Shipj| 
Claims reparation ; 


Avutuorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Presented HEREI 
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Commerce 


Recent Changes in Trade Regulations 
And Foreign Tariffs Are Summarized 


Cuba Defines Procedure in D 
Classifications 


Recent changes in foreign tariffs and 
trade regulations are summarized by the 
Department of Commerce in a weekly 
survey made public November 3. 

The full text follows: 

Cuba.—The Cuban Treasury Depart- 
ment has recently issued a circular which 
relates to the submission of samples to 
the Board of Protests, in cases of dis- 
pute regarding customs classification of 


Marianna & Blountstown Rail-, goods, says a report from Assistant Trade 


Commissioner O. R, Strackbein, Havana 


Previously samples accompanying pro- 
test have not been adequate for analyti- 
cal purposes. 


The circular sets forth the following 
provisions which must be complied with 
in dispatching textiles, tulles, lacing, 
trimmings, ribbons and fringes of what- 
ever material, ferret straw, hides, oil- 
paper, lithographic cardboard, 
chronolithographic advertisements, ete. 
The protest sheet is to be accompanied 
by the corresponding samples. 

Samples of textiles must be at least 
fifteen centimeters long, running the total 
widths of the cloth. In assessing knit 
goods of cotton, ramie, or other fiber, a 
sample must be submitted which will be 


; returned to the interested party, if so 


requested, after examination. 

Samples of paper and cardboard must 
be of sufficient quantity and size to make 
possible an analysis and determination 


{of weight in the form required by the 


present tariff in order that the proper 
tariff paragraph may be applied. Sam- 


jples of articles which have not been 


enumerated must also be sent in accord- 
ance with the judgment of the Adminis- 
trators, always with the idea of causing 
the least injury to the importers, a mat- 
ter which must be kept in mind in the 
extraction of samples. 

Samples of chemical and pharmaceuti- 


!cal products, mineral and vegetable oils, 


wines, liquors, etc., must be remitted to 


the laboratories in accordance with the| 


provisions already in force. 


| . . 
Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply | Regulation Governs 


Tariff on Cigarettes 


The assessor will certify to the sam- 
ples, setting forth the invoice reference, 
quality, quantity and value, as well as 
the class, mark and number of the pack- 
age of importation, number of the page, 
payment and date of dispatch; express- 
ing an addition regarding the samples to 
the Board of Protests the paragraph or 
value claimed for the goods by the im- 
porter. 

The Cuban Department of Finance has 
issued recently a regulation covering the 
administration of the law of June 29 in 
its relations to the taxing of cigarettes 
brought in personally by passengers, 
states a report from Commercial Attache 
Frederick Todd, Havana. This law places 
a tax of five cents for each package 
containing from 12 to 32 cigarettes. The 
part of the circular, which refers to the 
administrative treatment of cigarettes 
brought in by passengers is as follows: 

“On each package of cigarettes which 
may be brought in by passengers will be 
affixed a rubber stamp with the words 
‘Obras Beneficias paral el Patronato, Ley 
29 de Junio de 1928,’ before its clearance 
will be authorized.” ' 

The Cuban customs authorities have 
recently issued a circular directing the 
assessment of duty, at a substantial rate, 
on all advertising matter included in 
shipment of goods, when arriving as a 
part of a consignment but in a separate 
case, states a report from Commercial 
Attache Todd. Where the quantity of 
advertising matter is moderate and is 
packed in the case with the goods to 
which it refers, it is usually allowed free 
entry. 

Guatemala: New customs regulations 
have recently been issued by the Guate- 
malan administrator of customs, accord- 
ing to a report from Commercial Attache 
These 
regulations are only temporary, and will 
be replaced by final regulations to be 
drawn up after the passage of the cus- 
toms code. 1 

The regulations have to do with the 
application for clearance of goods 
through the customs, i. e., its form and 
the details to be covered by it; the re- 


| quirements for presentation of shipping 


documents; the formalities to be ob- 


isputes Regarding Customs 
of Products. 


from 150 to 450, and otherwise packed, 
from 150 to 1,500 gold crowns per 100 
kilos. Wooden articles, weighing 1 kilo 
or less, are now dutiable at 120 gold 
crowns per 100 kilos, instead of 60 gold 
crowns. 


Effective November 15, a duty of 10 
gold crowns per 100 kilos will be levied 
on the following commodities: Bone 
grease and mixed grease, inedible animal 
talow and not specially mentioned hard 
grease. 

Up to November 15, these commodities 
are not subject to duty. Bone fat, how- 
ever, for the production of stearin will 
be admitted free under control. 


The new duty on palm seed oil, palm 
oil and cocoanut oil will be 12 gold 
crowns per 100 kilos, instead of 5 gold 
crowns. 


Irish Free State-Portugal.—By an ex- 
change of notes in Dublin, published in 
the Diario do Governo, Lisbon, Portugal 
and the Irish Free State have agreed to 
maintain the treaty of commerce and 
navigation of August 12, 1914, between 
Portugal and Great Britain, in respect to 
its application to the Irish Free State, 
for one year or until the conclusion of 
the commercial arrangement between the 
two countries which is now being studied. 

The treaty of 1914, in respect to its 
application to the Irish Free State, 
denounced by the government of the Irish 
Free State and was to expire on October 
12, 1928. 

Lithuania.—Effective October 1, 1928, 
the basic rates of the Lithuanian tariff 
have been amended as follows (all rates 
in lits per kilo; old rates in parenthesis), 
accordin; to a report from Consul Hugh 
S. Fullerton, Kovno. 


|packed in tin, 7 lits (0.25 lit); packed 
jin paper, 9 lits (0.25 lit). 

| Tobacco, chewing, 2 tits (2.50 lits); 
|ecut, ground, snuff, etc., 50 lits (2.50 lits); 
cigarettes, 60 lits (7.50 lits); cigars and 
cheroots, 75 lits (10 lits); matches, 
weighing 10 or more kilos per thousand 
boxes, 4.50 lits (1.50 lits); weighing less, 
7 lits (1.50 lits); in book form, 25 lits 
(1.50 lits); cigarette paper with tips, 6 
lits (3.50 lits). 

The duties were also increased on alco- 
holic liquors and wines. From October 
|1, good# from countries not having com- 
mercial treaties with Lithuania are sub- 
ject to the maximum duty, which is 
double the basic rate, for a long list of 
articles. 

Since the United States has a treaty 
with Lithuania goods originating in the 
United States continue to receive the 
basic (minimum) rates. (One lit equals 
$0.10 United States currency.) 

Panama-United Kingdom. — A com- 
mercial travelers treaty between the 
United Kingdom and Panama was signed 
on September 26, 1928, according to a 
report from Minister John G. South, 
Panama City. 


was | 


jmission need 


| Anthracite Output 


Tea in packages of 1 kilo or less,} 





P. & W. Va. Railroad 
Criticizes Objection 
To Extension of Line 


Reply Is Made to Brief Filed 
By B. & O. Road; Power 
Of I. C. C. to Revoke 
Valid Order Questioned. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
banking houses with which it has been 
arranging for the financing of the ex- 
tension, 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia states 
in its brief that to date it has expended 
upon construction work or incurred lia- 
bilities totaling $189,317.28, that bids 
are now being asked for construction of 
the first 10 miles of line, and that sub- 
ject to the approval of the Commission 
the carrier has sold to Brown Brothers 
& Company $3,000,000 of 4% per cent 
first mortgage gold bonds at 94% per 
cent, as the first series of $10,000,000 of 
bonds needed to finance construction. 
The road states that on the basis of the 
first contract let and information re- 
ceived as to work still to be covered, will 
be nearer $10,000,000 than the original 
estimate of $13,000,000. 

“It is not out of order to inquire,” 
says the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, 
“why the Baltimore & Ohio is so solicit- 
ous about this order of June 12, 1928, if, 
as it says, the applicant has no inten- 
tion of acting upon it. If such be true, 
the order will lapse by time limitation 
and the whole project will slip into in- 
nocuous desuetude, and even the Com- 
be bothered no further 
about it.” 


@ 


Declines for Week 


Production of Bituminous 
Coal Shows Increase for 
Calendar Year. 


Production of anthracite during the 
week ended October 27 is estimated at 
1,959,000 net tons, a decrease of 35,000 
tons or 1.8 per cent as compared with the 
preceding week, the Department of Com- 
merce stated Navember 3. Production 
during the corresponding 1927 week was 
1,727,000 tons. 

The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended October 27, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 11,249,000 net tons. Come 
pared with the output in the preceding 
week, this is an increase of 417,000 tons, 
or 3.8 per cent. 

The total production of bituminous coal 
during the present calendar year to Octo- 
ber 27 (approximately 255 working days) q 
amounts to 397,368,000 net tons. 





Request Commission to order establish- | 
ment of reasonable rates on iron and steel 
stoves and ranges, iron hardware and stove 


coated containers. Most of this recovery | ©O™Pressor and accessories; 34317, flat | Pressed, cheap; 34266, hosiery; 34266, 


: ee ; served by the importer, inspectors, and so 
by detinners was marketed in chemical |C2™S for Decauville track; *34238, phar- | Picture frame moldings; 34266, under- | 


| forth. 


: Sen og gh 917|maceutical and drug store s ecialties; ; Wear, women’s. 
compounds, which increased from 4,317 |#34998, road rollers, stone PB eres and India.— 34237, boots and shoes; 34237, 
power shovels; 34255f, seed, clover;|®@MpP cots; 34237, cotton piece goods; 
*34298, tractors and trailers for moving | 94237, dyes and chemicals; 34237, glass- 
learth and stone; *34298, trucks, dump, | Ware; 34237, hosiery; 34237, rayon goods; 
34237, toys and rubber balloons. 
Italy.—34269f, canned salmon and 
meats; 34270f, canned salmon and other 
fish; 34270f, codfish, hard salted; 34269f, 
grain, hard; 34270f, grain, wheat, oats 
and rye; 34269f, greases for soap mak- 
ing; 34330, mahogany logs, pitch pine, 
Douglas fir, and sawn and planked teak 
lumber; 84269f, nursery stocks, all kinds; 
34269f, sugar, brown and white, 
Japan.—34311, construction equipment 
and hoists, counter-weight type. 
Norway.—34260f, canned pineapples 
and other fruits; 34259f, fruit, apples in 
barrels and boxes, and grapes and 
oranges; 34260f, fruit, apples in barrels, 
and dried prunes and apricots; 34261f, 
grain, wheat, corn and rye. 
Porto Rico.—34268f, corn meal, white | 
and yellow, degerminated; 34273f, corn 
meal, white and yellow, degerminated. 


short tons in 1926 to 4,941 tons in 1927, 
The quantity of secondary nickel re- 
covered as metal and in nonferrous alloys 
increased 11 per cent. 
The trend towards consolidation of 
plants and better technical methods nota- 
ble in 1926 continued during 1927. 


Mexican Oil Production 
In 1928 Is Estimated 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
September 10, inclusive, 110 productive 
wells were brought in, with a total initial 
daily production of 80,624 barrels, of 
which 15 wells with a total initial daily 
capacity of 4,491 barrels were brought 
in between August 11 and September 10. 


On September 10 drilling operations} 


were in progress on 42 wells in Northern 
Vera Cruz and Southern Tamaulipas, 8 in 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and 1 in 
Central Tabasco. 

Consumption of gasoline during the bi- 
monthly period, July and August, 1928 
(including both imported and gasoline 
of domestic manufacture), amounted to 
37,867,112 liters, as compared with 39,- 
550,236 liters during the May-June pe- 
riod. Collections under the special gaso- 
line tax of August 26, 1925, amounted to 
1,136,013.36 pesos for the July-August 
period as compared with 1,186,507.08 
pesos during May-June. 


Army Effects Savings 
In Railway Repair Work 


A total of $39,376 was saved by the 
Army the past fiscal year in repairing 
its own railroad equipment, according 
to an announcement by the Department 
of War November 3, which follows in 
full text: 

During the fiscal year 1928, railroad 
equipment was in use at the various sta- 
tions in the following amount: 

Locomotives, 81; cranes, 80; four- 
wheeled drive trucks, 13; cars, flat, 233; 
cars, dump, 120; cars, gondola, 57; cars, 
box, 28; cars, passenger, 58; cars, motor 
seooter, 13; cars, push and lever, 45; 
cars, tank, narrow gauge, 4; cars, tank, 


Vos 





furniture from points of origin in Illinois 
to Texas destinations. Claim reparation. 


Hungary: According to a decree effec- 
tive October 13, the duty on the follow- 


No. 21613, Concord (N. H.) Chamber of| ing articles is suspended if imported by 


Commerce v. Boston & Maine Railroad et 


permission and under control: 


al. Seeks reasonable rates on polished | 


| motor. 

| Honduras.—34308, air compressor and | 
gasoline motor; 34308, canvas; 34308, | 
cement, Portland, 10,000 barrels; 34308, 
concrete pipe making machinery; 34308, 
conveyor, belt-operated; 34308, covers, 
|marble; 34308, dredgers, bucket, drag 
line; 34308, engine, Diesel or semi-Diesel; 
34308, pumps, trench, with gas engine; 
84308, rock crushers, sand and gravel 
screen and washers; 34308, tanks, septic; 
134308, tools, hand, mechanics; 34308, 
| tractor, small; 34308, trucks, motor, with 
{dump hoist, with and without bodies. 





sandard gauge, 396; cars, helium gas 
tank, 2. 


{this equipment, railroad repair shops 
eee been established at Fort Benning, 
Ga., and Fort Monroe, Va. During the 
year, the following equipment was re- 
paired at these stations at a saving of 
: $39,376 over the commercial price for 
the same work: 

Locomotives, 19; locomotive cranes, 7; 
coaches, 26; flat cars, 41; dump cars, 23; 
‘gondola cars, 40; box cars, 6; tank cars, 
| narrow gauge, 14, 


| 
Monthly Statement of 


! For the repair and maintenance of 


South Africa.—34244, batteries, dry: | 
34244, radio tubes. 7 ie 


_ Sweden.—34274f, Confectionery (chew- 

ing gum); 34262f, rice. 
Venezuela.—34263f, canned evaporated 

milk; 34245, canvas, light. 
Wales.—34294, coal cleaning machinery 


| and equipment for dry-cleaning fine coal. 


Railroad Revenues and 


Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


1928 
. 2,830,132 
383,745 
3,463,732 
351,762 
761,672 
1,221,146 
2,558,899 
904,833 
350,000 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue 

Total, Oper. FOV. .0ssi0ses 
Maintenance of way ‘ 
Maintenance of equipment . 
Transportation expenses .......ses+: 
Total expenses incl. other .... 
Net from railroad 

Taxes 

Uncollectible Ry. Rev., etc.. .. 
Net after taxes, etc. 

Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated . 
COMMING BOUID.« cicndianscadans tie 


548,186 
600,854 
881.65 


Delaware & Hudson Co. 

September Nine Months 

1927 1928 1927 
3,185,496 24,188,873 27,254,926 
408,191 2,783,794 2,821,146 
3,825,512 29,195,191 32,227,821 
509,438 3,451,904 4,147,134 
900,417 6,816,912 8,564,141 
1,033,912 10,719,427 11,259,044 
2,690,406 23,068,964 25,913,445 
1,135,106 © 6,126,227 6,314,376 
117,000 1,837,500 1,053,000 
21 10,630 498 | 
1,018,085 4,278,097 5,260,878 
1,049,112 4,289,596 5,116,343; 
881.83 881.65 881.83 
70.3 79.0 80.4 


6,647 


73.9 


| 


building granite from Concord to Winston- 
Salem, N. C. Claims reparation. 

No. 21614, Farmers 
Company of Westby, Mont., v. Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway. Asks 
Commission to prescribe reasonable rates 
on rye from their elevator in Westby town- 
ship, North Dakota, to Superior and Itasca, 





Wis., and Duluth and Minneapolis, Minn. 
Claims reparation. 


No. 21615, Frank T. Budge Company of} 
Miami, Fia., v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad | 


etal. Claims reparation of $234.36 on com- 
mon window glass shipped from Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., to Miami. 


Rate Hearings 
Scheduled by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Hearings in pending cases have been 
assigned by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as follows: 

Investigation & Suspension No, 3188, petro- 
leum and petroleum products from the 
South and Southwest to Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi River crossings and Kentucky 
points, November 15, Washington, Exam- 
iner Curtis. 

Fourth Section Application No. 13307, filed 
by Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, relating 
to rates on petroleum, November 22, 
Raleigh, N. C., Examiner F. W. White. 


Cotton, wool and jute “chenille” yarn 
for carpet manufactures, automobile 


Grain & Trading | Steering wheels of duraluminum for auto- 


mobile factories, all kinds of automobile 
and airplane wheels for automobile and 
airplane factories, and gasoline and oil 
meters for automobile factories, as well 
as ground, unburnt gypsum for ameliora- 
tion of the soil or for fertilizing pur- 
poses, the latter, however, on the basis 
of a certificate from a competent cham- 
ber of agriculture. 

The following articles will be reduced 
by one-half (50 per cent) of the present 
duty: 

Essential oils, except geranium, ger- 
anil essence, geranium ethyl ether, jonon, 
lynalich acetate and artificial musk; and 
nitrocellulose varnish containing more 
than 20 per cent of ester. 

The duty on linseed oil was increased 
from 12 to 18 gold crowns per 100 kilos, 
while linseed oil for oil cloth production, 
by permission and under control, will 
continue to enjoy the low rate of 12 gold 
crowns per 100 kilos. 

The duty on typewriter ribbons and 
other coloring ribbons and stamp pads, 
if prepared for retail sale, was increased 


Washington, oral argument before the 
Commission. 

No. 18187, transportation of strawberries 
in carload lots from the South to points 
in Official Classification territory, Decem- 
ber 18, Washington, oral argument be- 
fore the Commission. 


Fourth Section Application No. 13507, filed] No. 20347, Cairo Association of Commerce 


by Agent J. J. Cottrell, relating to rates} 


on sugar, November 23, Raleigh, N. C., 
Examiner F. W. White. 

Fourth Section Application No. 13142, filed 
by Mobile & Ohio Railroad, and No. 13157 
filed by Seaboard Air Line Railway, re- 
lating to rates on crude phosphate rock, 
November 26, Jacksonville, Fla., Exam- 
iner F. W. White. 

No. 17517, rates on chert, clay, sand and 
gravel within the State of Georgia; and 
No. 17763, 
et al. v. Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
Railway et al., November 26, Atlanta, 
Ga., Attorney-Examiner Waters. 

No. 15382, Tidal Refining Company et al. 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
et al., and related cases, December 15, 


| 
, 


toquemore Gravel Company | 


et al. v. Arizona & Nechez River Rail- 
road et al., December 19, Washington, 
oral argument before Division 2. 

Investigation & Suspension No, 3155, rules 
for handling less-carload perishable 
shipments in individual cars, December 
21, Washington, oral argument before 
Division 2. 

No. 20306, Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce et al. v. American Hawaiian 
Steamship Company et al., December 28, 
Washington, oral argument before Divi- 
sion 2, 

No. 17000, Part 5, Rate Structure Investiga- 
tion, rates on furniture, and related 
cases, January 7, 
ruary 25, Washington, before Commis- 
sioner Lewis and Examiner Barclay, 


New York, and Feb- 


nian Siciiiedeanion es ST, 
— 


Tacoma a 
Portland 


invite you to 


travel to or from 


aliform 


via.the 


This route is increasingly popular with Cal- 
ifornia travelers, forin addition to thescenic 
splendors of Glacier National Park and ten 
historic river highways, it includes liberal 


stop-overs in the charming cities of the 
Northwest. Frequent sailings 
fromSeattleandSan Francisco 
for Hawaii and the Orient. 
Your choice of other transcon- 
tinental rail routes one way. Let 
us help you plan your trip. 


A. J. Dickinson, 

Great Northern 

nom 710, 4th and Jackson Streets 
t. 


' Name 
; Addr 


‘aul, 
I am planning a trip to CalifomiaO) HawaiiO 
Orient 0 Cities of the Pacific Northwest 0 
F Will leave on or about 
' There will be_____in our party. 
A dependable railway 1 Please send me estimated cost of trip andotherinformation. 


Pass. T — Peers 


Railway UWB 
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Banking 


Inquiry Undertaken to Develop Policy 
For Computing Depreciation in Tax Cases 


Trade Associations 
To Give Cooperation 


Investigation Is Undertaken on 
Nation Wide Scale by Bureau 
Of Internal Revenue. 


[Continued from Page 3.} 
age rates when unusual conditions apply 
to his specific case. 

The Bureau of 'nternal Revenue con- 
siders two things to be essential: 

(1) A statement of the useful lives of 
the depreciable assets of an industry by 
items or by classes of similar items, pref- 
erably departmentalized according to the 
different processes employed, services 
rendered, or products made by the in- 
dustry. Such a schedule affords the 
only possible basis of comparison be- 
tween the diverse methods for depreci- 
ation accounting, and gives the funda- 
mental information required for the de- 
termination of essentially similar depre- 
ciation rates irrespective of the method 
employed. a 

(2) A statement of the principles and 
methods of depreciation accounting best 
suited to the business conditions of the 
industry to which the results of the study | 
will apply. 

Nothing is required by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue in addition to the state- 
ment of item or class rates of depreci- 
ation and the statement of accounting 
policy and methods, but, when any in- 
dustry considers the inclusion of corol- 
lary subjects to be desirable, the scope 
of the study may be extended to cover 

maintenance and other matters related 
to depreciation. 


Three Methods Approved 


For Computing Depreciation 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue cus- 
tomarily approves _ three principal 
methods for depreciation accounting: | 

(1) The straight-line method which 
provides equal depreciation per unit of 
time for the useful life of the asset 
under normal conditions of use, regard- 
less of the work done. 

(2) The unit-of-production method 
which provides equal depreciation per unit 
of work done during the useful life of 
the asset under normal conditions of 
use, irrespective of the elapse of time. 

(3) The job method, which provides 
for charging the difference between cost 
and salvage value of single-purpose or 
special-purpose equipment against the 
job for which it must be purchased. | 

Any other recognized trade practice 
may be used for determining deprecia- 
tion deductions, providing such methods 
result in annual charges to depreciation 
over the useful life of the depreciable 
property according to some reasonably 
consistent plan. Modification of the 
» methods, above listed, are permissible 
by reason of variations in expenditures 
for maintenance, variations of time in 
use, and any other conditions which 
cause the rate of deterioration of assets 
to change from time to time. (Articles 
161 and 165, Regulations 69.) 

Various other methods have been ad- 
vocated for depreciation accounting and 
some of these methods have been used 
to a considerable extent, such as the va- 
rious declining balance or diminishing 
balance methods which provide the great- 
est amount of depreciation in the first 
year of use with continually decreasing 
amounts of depreciation in later years, | 
and the sinking fund method which de- | 
pends upon interest earned’ by amounts 
set aside for depreciation to provide for 
amortization of investment at termina- 
tion of the useful lives of assets subject 
to depreciation. | 

The use of any recognized trade prac- 
tice for computing a depreciation allow- | 
ance is approved (Regulations 96, Arti- 
cle 165), but the methods mentioned in 
this paragraph are seldom selected for 
business accounting. Inasmuch as they 
would apply to a very limited number of 
the members of any industry, the Bu- 
feau of Internal Revenue would prefer to 
consider them for individual cases where 
their use seems necessary, rather than 
to include them in depreciation studies | 
and agreements applying to whole indus- | 
tries. 


General Requirements 


Of Bureau Reviewed 


The capital sum to be replaced by, 
depreciation allowances is the cost (or] 
other bases recognized by the os 





Acts) of the property with respect to 
which the allowance is made. Changes 
in market value other than those re- 
sulting from exhaustion, wear and tear, 

yor obsolescence, are not accepted as a 
basis for determining deductions for de- 
preciation. 


That is, an investment in depreciable 
property is regarded by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue as a prepaid operat- 
ing cost returnable through deductions 
for depreciation over the useful life of 
such property. The deduction of an al- 
lowance for depreciation is limited to 

roperty used in the taxpayer’s trade or 
usiness. 

A depreciation allowance, in order to 
constitute an allowable deduction from 
gros sincome, must be charged off, either 
by deduction directly from the book 

- value of the assets or by credit to a de- 
preciation reserve account reflected in 
the annual balance sheet. The allow- 
ances should be computed and charged 
off with express reference to specific 
items, units, or groups of property, each 
item or unit being considered separately, 

ott specifically included in a group with 
others to which the same factors apply. 

The taxpayer should keep such records 
as to each item or unit of depreciable 

» property as will permit the ready veri- 
fication of the factors used in computing 
the allowance for each year for each 
item, unit, or group. (Articles 162, 164, 
and 169, Regulations 69). 

The deduction for obsolescence will 
be confined to such portion of the prop- 
erty on which obsolescence is definitely 
shown to be sustained and cannot be 
held sgetcable to an entire property un- 
less all portions thereof are affected by 

the conditions to which obsolescence is 

found to be due. (Article 166, Regula- 

tions 69). 


Obsolescence Allowed 


As Deduction from Income 
Obsolescence is allowed by law as a 
deduction from taxable income, as a part 
of or in addition to depreciation. Short- 
life depreciable assets generally termi- 
nate their periods of usefulness through 
wear and tear, or corrosion and decay. 
Long-life assets have their terms of use- 


| operative. 


—e 


fulness brought to a close principally 
through obsolescence tn> one form or 
another. Two principal types of obso- 
lescence are generally recognized, the 
first a sudden loss of useful value brought 
about by some revolutionary change, and, 
the second, a gradual reduction of use- 
fulness due to the cumulative effect of 
small improvements or changes no one 
of which is in itself sufficient to result 
in complete obsglescence. 

The first type of obsolescence can 
rarely be predicted, as to time of occur- 
rence, and must be accepted as a loss in 
addition to depreciation, when it is 
The second type is as certain 
as physical deterioration and its effects 
may be predicted with the same degree 
of certainty. In the depreciation studies 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, no 
distinction is made between gradual 
obsolescence and deterioration through 
wear and tear, decay, or other exhaus- 
tion. The depreciation schedules are 
based upon the estimated useful life in 
years which the experience and opinion 
of an industry indicate for each depreci- 
able asset, regardless of whether the 
useful life is terminated by obsolescence 
or by other deterioration. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue con- 
siders depreciation by items, or by 
groups of items. having practically 
identical physical characteristic and use- 
ful lives, to be the soundest basis of ac- 
counting. With this method losses are 
written off when particular items have 
actual useful lives less than the esti- 
mated useful lives upon which deduc- 
tions for depreciation have been com- 
puted. When the cost of an item has 
been reduced to an estimated salvage 
value through deductions for deprecia- 
tion, no further charge for depreciation 
of that item. is, possible with item ac- 
counting. 

Many taxpayers: ap 
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Capital Assets 


Equity in Assessing 
Taxes Is Objective 


Simplified Procedure for Tax- 
payer in Preparing Returns 
Is to Be Developed. 


of experience, the accuracy of a com- 
posite rate is not subject to the check 
of actual experience, whereas an item 
rate is checked every time an item of 
property goes out of use. The com- 
posite rate of depreciation, properly de- 
termined and used, therefore, requires 
all of the basic information essential to 
the use of item rates of depreciation, 
and, in addition, the maintenance of 
special statistical records if the com- 
posite rate is to be modified in the light 
of increasing or changing experience, 
Depreciation accounting involves a 
conflict between methods correct in 
theory and those which it is possible to 
apply in practice. A practical method 
cannot be so detailed as to minor items of 
the investment that the expense for 
maintenance of records will exceed any 
possible benefit to be derived from the 


‘additional facts which the detail will dis- 


| 


| 


close. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue will 
not insist that the total investment in 
depreciable property be itemized, but 


will be satisfied if the list of items or| 


classes of items include those comprising 
appreciable percentages of the total in- 
vestment. If item rates apply to 85 or 
90 per cent of the total investment, av- 
erage or composite rates used for the 
remaining investment would have to be 
exceptionally in error to have noticeable 
effect upon the aggregate amount of de- 


ply an average or | Preciation for all assets. 


composite rate of. depreciation to their] Basis of Depreciation 


entire investment in depreciable prop- 
erty, which may comprise many dissimi- 
lar items with diverse expectancy as to 
useful lives. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has no objection to the use of 
composite rates of depreciation when suc 
rates are determined as accurately as 
possible from the anticipated useful lives 
and from the actual or closely approxi- 
mated costs of the items comprising thé 
aggregate property, but sound account- 
ing practice’ requires that when depre- 
ciation is allowed upon the basis of a 


;composite rate no losses are allowable 


upon disposal of property. 

It is impossible to compute item losses 
by use of a composite rate, since, except 
by chance, the composite rate does not 


‘ 


In Accounting Methods - 

It will be noted that repeated refer- 
ence has been made to depreciation 
stated in terms of useful life in years. 


h| Schedules listing items or classes of 


assets used by departments of an in- 
dustry, and with the estimated average 
useful life of each item or class of as- 
sets stated, will furnish a basis with 
which all methods of depreciation ac- 
counting may be compared, and such a 
schedule is the only one which will serve 
that purpose. 

A new asset with 10 years useful life 
will have a 10 per cent rate of depre- 
ciation, but if that asset is sold after 
five years use, the buyer has an expect- 


apply to any item of the total property;| ancy of but five more years of useful- 


and with the use of a composite rate 
depreciation deductions for some items, 
whose useful lives have been underesti- 
mated, are continued after their entire 
cost would have been returned at item 
rates of depreciation. Thus it is fair to 
assume that overestimates and underesti- 
mates of useful lives will balance when 
a composite rate of depreciation is em- 
ployed, and that, since no profit is recog- 
nized by reason of excess deductions for 
depreciation when the useful lives of 
some items are underestimated, no loss 
should be recognized when the useful lives 
of other items have been overestimated. 

The preceding discussion of overesti- 
mates and underestimates of useful lives 
has no application to losses affecting the 
property as a whole, and unforeseen con- 
tingencies such as fire, storm, sudden 
obsolescence, and other casualty, which 
losses should be. considered upon a proper 
basis with both the item and the com- 
posite rates of depreciation. 


Reasons Advanced 


For Using Composite Rate 

The principal reason advanced for the 
use of a composite rate of depreciation 
is its simplicity. A. secondary reason is 
that some properties are purchased as 
going businesses and the costs of com- 
ponent parts of the properties are un- 
known. Under such conditions it may be 
necessary to use an approximate com- 
posite rate of depreciation, temporarily 
at least. 
depreciation détermined by guess, it 
eventually becomes necessary to esti- 
mate the cost of each asset when it is 


| 
| 
| 


| 
' 
' 


Even with a composite rate of |¢! 


ness from the asset and requires a 20 
per cent rate of depreciation. 

If one business and accounting policy 
charges all costs of maintenance to cur- 
rent expense as repairs, another business 
and accounting policy which capitalizes 
some of the maintenance charges, as re- 
placements, must have a higher percent- 
age rate of depreciation in order to retire 
its capital during the same useful life 
for a similar asset. Thus, percentage 
rates of depreciation unaccompanied by a 
detailed statement of accounting policy 
are meaningless, while no variation of 
accounting policy can alter the useful 
life in years. 

The schedule of depreciation rates in 
terms of useful life in years can be used 
directly for determining straight-lilne 
depreciation on an item basis. Straight- 
line depreciation on a composite basis— 
that is, upon the basis of an average 
rate for all assets rather than upon an 


[Continued on Page 8, Column §] 


Two Banks Given Right 
To Exercise Trust Powers 


The following changes in the State 
bank membership of the Federal Reserve 
System during the week ending Novem- 
ber 2, together with a list of the banks 
to which charters were granted to exer- 

ise trust powers during the period, were 
announced November 3 by the Federal 


Reserve Board: 
Consolidated with national bank: The 


eliminated from the property account |Oxford Bank & Trust Co., Philadelphia, 


and from the depreciation reserve, and 
it probably will be more difficult and 
more expensive to make this estimate 
in the future than at the time when a 
property is acquired. 


Pa., has consolidated with and under the 
charter and title of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank & Trust Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Voluntary withdrawal: Bank of Earle, 


Unless separate statistical records are! Ark. 


maintained and. estimates of the useful 


lives of items are revised in the light |, 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, November 3.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: ee A 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing wi 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in ‘the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) ..../...-see0s 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ... 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Roumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) ....+«00 
Switzerland (france) -.... oose 
Yuzoslavia (dinar) 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Tientsin tael) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee). ou... .«-+ 
Japan (yen) 4.5 ¢reee 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) ........scccee gees 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
Argentina (peso) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 5 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 


14.0646 
13.8970 


2.9629 
-. 26.6558 
- 484.7961 
2.5174 
3.9059 
23.8175 
1.2926 
40.0996 
17.4200 
5.2369 
26.6484 
11,2030 


99.9366 
99.9375 
47.8333 
99.6937 
95.7831 
11.9459 


Oa Om emeeee 
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cle coat. 1 | recently circulated 
97.2100 Reserve Note designated as No. 611; $10 


Permission granted to exercise trust 
owers: Commercial National Bank & 
Trust Co., New York, N. Y.; Collin 
County National Bank, McKinney, Texas. 


Decline Recorded in Debits 
To Individual Accounts 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 


th | ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 


banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing October 31, and announced Novem- 
ber 3 by the Board, aggregated $17,- 
203,901,000 or 1.2 per cent below the 
total of $17,411,207,000 reported for the 
preceding week and 114 per cent above the 
total for the week ending November 2, 
1927. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 


-7240 | since January, 1919 amounted to $16,- 


866,096,000, as compared with $16,558,- 
896,000 for the preceding week and $14,- 
654,724,000 for the week ending Novem- 
ber 2, 1927. 


Counterfeit of $50 Note 
Discovered in Circulation 


Circulation of a new counterfeit Fed- 


5 | eral Reserve note of a denomination of 


$50 has been discovered by agents of the 
Secret Service, Department of the Treas- 
ury. the Chief of the Secret Service, W. 
H. Moran, announced November 4. The 
bill was described by Mr. Moran as 
poorly executed and liable to attract at- 
tention immediately. Following is the 
full text of the announcement: 

On the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco, California; 1914 series; check 
letter “C”; face plate No. 8; back plate 
No. 59; John Burke, Treasurer of the 
United States; D. F. Houston, Secretary 
of the Treasury; portrait of Grant. 

Printed from photo-mechanical plates 
on two sheets of paper between which 
threads have been distributed in imita- 
tion of the silk fibre, this counterfeit is 


12.0619 ithe handiwork of the makers of three 


notes—$5 Federal 


Debits 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 
of business November 1, as made public November 3. 


Corresponding 


RECEIPTS. 

Customs 

Income tax 

Misc. internal revenue .. 
Foreign obligations— 

Principal 

Interest 

Railroad securities 

All others 


Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) 

Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 

Panama Canal tolls, etc. 

Receipts from miscella- 
neous sources credited 
direct to appropriations 

Other miscellaneous .... 


This Month. 
2,219,116.77 


707,341.65 
2,319,378.17 


1,482,627.37 


Total ordinary ..... 6,817,636.81 


Excess of receipts ..... 
Excess of expenditures 


EXPENDITURES. 
‘General expenditures ., 
jnterest on public debt . 
Refund customs 
Refund Internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 

Op. in Spec. Accounts— 
Railroads 
War Finance Corp. .... 
Shipping Board 
Alien property funds .. 
Adj. service cert. fund 
Civil-service ret. fund . 


Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. Life Insurance .. 
D.C. Teachers’ Retirem’t 
For. Service Retirement 
Gen. R. R. Contingent .. 


”"'4,110,224.99 


1 


77,757.23 
46,102.40 
81,324.15 
1,657,384.46 


3 
yf 


20,100.20 


1,677.96 
194,201.08 
211,867.79 

*242,204.16 
*1,204,939.81 


| 
84,763.17 


*172.67 


Total ordinary 


Sinking fund 
Received for estate taxes 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 


| 


Total expenditures . $7,927,861.80 $ 


Last Year 
$1,572,969.77 


"309,308.80 


5,868,464.59 


~#6,200.00 


Correspording 

eriod 
Fiscal Yr. 1929. Fiscal Yr. 1928. 
$209,758,751.27  $216,063,256.93 
549,596,634.70 554,171,215.72 
207,946,799.51 214,430,153.27 


Period 


723,205.67 
1,616,261.89 


53,424.92 
10,028,970.02 
83,511,650.51 

3,416,667.58 


79,886.25 


“ 


51,738.59 


1,515,093.62 


3,528,102.08 
64,648,112.40 5,313,533.75 


1,080,196,006.06 


292,456.77 


995 


701,808,072.75 
229,607,288.40 
6,813,467.08 
58,354,075.66 
30,000,000.00 
2,826,230.05 


4,801,691.73 
1,238,082.64 
79,617.02 
142,158.12 


16,414.62 
553,853.48 
07,912.38 
54,059.92 
00,000.00 
12,121.90 


658,3 
253,5 
7,1 
52,5 
13,0 
3,0 


*500,992.10 
*340,006.42 
10,047,363.55 
*1,736,166.66 
242,690.76 
18,722,314.28 


165,479.21 
*992,770.09 
13,143,798.78 
585,693.06 
*229,624.07 
*1,035,151.00 


*37,544.23 
320,564.17 
35,426.04 
90,543.02 
1,208,983.33 
79,886.25 19,981,886.69 
217,736.61 
349,335.80 
58,688.58 


22,438,7386.12 
223,696.64 
129,175.83 
124,919.01 
1,076,451,985.03 1,022,168,315.79 
369,925,800.00 


16,600.00 33,550.00 


9,300.00 369,942,400.00 146,829,350.00 


5,576,007.82 $1,446,394,385.03 $1,168,997,665.79 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


+The figures for the month include 5, 


955 and for the fiscal year 1929 to date 


$286,966.10, accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for 


the corresponding periods last year the 
respectively. 
*Excess of credits (deduct). 


figures include $3,076.60 and $480,262.82, 








Assessment on Sale of Capital Assets 
Is Clarified by Revenue Specialist | 


Applicable Statutes and Rulings by Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau Affect Gains on Investment Profits. 


By M. W. WHALEN. 
Rules and Regulations Section, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


The revenue aet of 1921 was the first 
revenue statute enacted after the pas- 
sage of the sixteenth amendment pro- 
viding for the taxation of gains result- 
ing from the sale of capital assets at 
a rate other than the ordinary normal 
tax and surtax rates. Undoubtedly there 
were various considerations which in- 
fluenced Congress to grant this measure 
of relief to taxpayers deriving income 
from the sale of capital assets, but the 
primary consideration was a very prac- 
tical one. 

The realization of gain from the sale 
of an investment is singularly within the 
control of the taxpayer; that is, he may 
postpone the realization of a gain and the 
day of accounting to the Government ; 
by the simple expedient of retaining the 
asset instead of gathering in his profit 
and making a new investment. There 
was evidence to show that sales were be- 
ing deferred with the hope that the rates 
of taxation would decline. z 

It was also recognized that a gain re- 
sulting through the sale of a capital as- 
set which, except in the case of install- 
ment sales, is taxed in a single year, 
may have accrued gradually over a long 
period or may have matured with amaz- 
ing suddenness. In either case, a profit 
of this character has a nonrecurrent as- 
pect which is very different from the 
nature of income yielded by the invest- 
ment while it is held. 

The sale of the asset halts the atendy | 
stream of interest, rents, dividends, or! 
other current income, and makes it nec- } 
essary for the taxpayer to make a new 
investment in order that the stream may 
come in again—facts which present a 
valid argument for according a different 
treatment to gains from sales of assets 
from that accorded to ordinary income. 

Section 206 of the revenue act of 1921 
was therefore a relief measure. The sec- 
tion provides that a taxpayer (other than 
a corporation) who realized a capital net 
'gain may elect to pay a tax at the rate 
of 12% per cent on his capital net gain, 
provided that, if he elected to be so 
taxed, the total tax disclosed by his re- 
turn should not be less than 12% per 
cent of his total net income. 


Definition Given 
Of Capital Net Income 


The term “capital net gain” was de- 
fined as the excess of the sum of the 
capital gains over the capital losses and 
capital deductions (deductions chargeable 
against items of capital gain), and the 
terms “capital gain” and “capital loss” 
were in general defined to mean gain 
or loss, as the case might be, arising | 
from the sale of property held for profit 
or investment for more than two years, 
‘exclusive of stock in trade, property held 
for personal use or consumption of the 


| 


taxpayer or his family, and property 
which would be included in the inventory 
if on hand at end of year—a definition 
which with certain modifications was 
contained in the revenue acts of 1924, 
1926, and 1928, 

The requirement that the asset should 
be held for two years distinguishes the 
speculator from the investor. It was the | 
latter class which this provision was de- 
signed to benefit. The rate of tax was 
fixed at 12% per cent, which was the 
rate of tax on corporations under the | 





Federal Reserve Note, No. 610 and $20 
Federal Reserve Note, No. 612. 

This note embodies all of the charac- 
teristics in printing and etching revealed 
in the other three varieties, the most 
noteworthy being the numbering, which, 
as pointed out in the preceding circulars, 
does not resemble in style the type face 
in the genuine. The back of this counter- 
feit is fairly deceptive, but the face is 
poorly executed, particularly the portrait, 
and the drab coloring of the seal and 
numbering should attract attention im- 
mediately. Specimen at hand bears serial 
number L65738673L, 


revenue act of 1921 for years subsequent 
to 1921. The rate of tax on capital net 
gain has not been changed under the 
later statutes. 

Section 208 of the revenue acts of 1924 
and 1926 and section 101 of the revenue 
act of 1928 modify the definition of cap- 
ital assets and remove the limitation con- 
tained in the revenue act of 1921 to the 
effect that a taxpayer electing to be 
taxed at 12% per cent on his capital 
gain shall pay a total tax of not less 
than 12% per cent of his total net 
income. The primary’ modification 
in the definition of the term “capi- 
tal assets” is the removal of the 
provision excluding property held for 
personal use or consumption from being 
treated as a capital asset. 


Personal Residence 
Is Capital Asset 


Thus, under the three more recent acts 
a personal residence is a capital asset, 
and the gain derived from the sale or ex- 
change thereof may be treated as a 
capital gain. However, a loss from the 
sale of a personal residence, not being a 
statutory loss, may not be treated as a 
“capital loss.” The most significant 
change, however, was the introduction 
into the revenue act of 1924 of a capital 
net loss provision, which has been con- 
tinued in the revenue acts of 1926 and 
1928. 





' 


| 


The capital net loss provision was de-; 


signed to offset in a measure the loss 
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Development of Commerce Has Eliminated 
War Provocation, Declares Dr. Julius Klein 


Fears of Conflicts from Trad 
Director of Bureau of 


e Rivalry Groundless, Says 
Foreign Commerce. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


And none of these is remotely possible in 
an atmosphere of discord or hostilities. 

Many persons are prone to think of 
foreign markets as a series of tigid com- 
partments, each marked for a given na- 
tionality, which can be enlarged, in any 
one case, only “at the expense” of the 
others. They visualize one exporting 
country as “invading” a given market 
and “grabbing off” part of the trade— 
and they feel that the victims are auto- 
matically deprived of just that much 


2,457,044.11 | business, with resultant bitterness, 


But such a conception is far, very far, 
from the truth. Far from being a serics 


1,193,416,832.56 | of jron-bound pigeonholes, the world’s 


markets are capable of an enormous, an 
astonishing, expansion in new directions 
without endangering  old-established 
trades. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. 
As someone said recently, markets are 
people, not places, 


Expansion Potentialities 


Of All World Markets 

Trade is not something with fixed geo- 
graphic limits. It springs from human 
wants, human powers, human impulses. 
And there are few things in the uni- 
verse so capable of change and growth 
as these human attributes. They are 
variable—they are incalculable. 

‘Within the past century, and especially 
within the past 25 years, the economic 
life of the race has been revolutionized 
—utterly transformed. Inventions have 
multiplied. New devices for comfort 


146,794,300.00 | and enjoyment have appeared in almost 
1,500.00 ds numbers. Natural resources that 


were formerly unknown or unused have 
attained prodigious development. 

Thus, wealth has gushed up in new 
places and through unexpected channels. 
Ambition for better living has been 
kindled. Eager desires for fine and 
novel things have come swiftly into 
being. 

And all these movements are going on 


today. In fact, their speed is being un- | 


mistakably accelerated. 

_ These new wants—and the new abili- 
ties to gratify the wants—mean more 
trade. They mean bigger sales along 
lines which, only recently, were of scant 
importance, 

_ So, you see, there are constantly grow- 
ing commercial opportunities for the 
great exporting nations of the world, 
often of a highly specialized kind, which 
do not in the least involve poaching upon 
or raising the older trade precincts. 


Increased Buying Power 


Of Colombia and Venezuela 

_. These new conditions combine to make 
it possible for the various countries to 
expand their foreign trade very greatly 
without any dangerous degree of friction. 
American trade, in ag vine market, can 
double or triple in volume, without tak- 
ing away any trade that other countries 
have enjoyed in that market or impairing 
their chances for larger future sales. 

Let me make that more specific. Let’s 
take the case of two adjoining South Am- 
erican countries, Venezuela and Colombia. 
Before the war we were selling about 
$10,000,000 worth of goods to those two 
nations. In 1927 we sold them over $83,- 
000,000 worth of merchandise—more than 
eight times as much as we did before the 
war. 

Looking merely at these figures, it 
would be easy to leap to a quite unwar- 
ranted conclusion. At once we hear the 
doleful outburst of professional cyncis, 
the chronic anti-American chorus to 
whom this fact can mean only one 
thing—the ruthless exploitation of these 
people, the shackling of two more South 
American countries to the Juggernaut of 
American business. We are accused par- 
ticularly of taking away the long-cher- 
ished trade of European exporters and 
thus adding to the trials of the sorely 
harassed Old World. But in reality noth- 
ing of the sort had happened. 

_ The best proof of this is the fact that 
in the case of Columbia and Venezuela, 


of revenue resulting from the capital net|the two foremost exporting nations of 
gain provision. The revenue acts of 1924,| Europe had also greatly increased their 


1926, and 1928 provide that a taxpayer | Sales. 


Germany is selling, in point of 


who sustains a capital net loss, the defi-| value, more than three times as much in 


nition of which is substantially the con- 
verse of a capital net gain, shall com- 
pute a partial tax at the ordinary rates 
on his ordinary income and deduct there- 
from an amount equivalent to 12% per 


cent of his capital net loss. If such tax is| possessing great potential riches, which 


less than the tax computed at the ordi- 
nary rates on his net income determined 


without the benefit of the capital net; 
loss provision, the latter amount is the| Petroleum, beneath the surface of the 


tax to be paid. 
The effect of this provision is that a 


those markets as she did before the war, 
and the increase for Great Britain has 
been nearly as large. 

What is the explanation? Simply this: 

Venezuela and Colombia were countries 
until recent years, had been very inade- 
quately developed. A good deal of this 
unutilized wealth as in the form of 


ground. 
Lately, many rich oil wells have been 


taxpayer who has a capital net loss is| “brought in;” there has been extraordi- 
required to make two computations of|nary development in a number of big 


tax. In the first, a tax is computed on 
his ordinary net income without deduct- 
ing the capital net loss, and 12% per 
cent of the capital net loss is deducted 
from the tax so determined. In the sec- 
ond computation, the tax is computed 
at the ordinary rates on the total net 
income determined by allowing the cap- 
ital net loss as an ordinary deduction. 
The taxpayer has no election and is re- 
quired to pay whichever tax is greater. 
(I. T. 2112, C. B. III-2, 47.) 


Illustrative Rulings 


Of Bureau Presented 

The following are among the more 
important rulings of the bureau illus- 
trative of the character and the appli- 
cation of the capital gain and loss pro- 
visions of the revenue acts: An individual 
and his estate subsequent to his death 
being separate and distinct entities, the 
estate is not entitled to claim the benefit 
of the capital gain provision unless it 
held the capital asset for a period of at 


death. (T. D, 4177, Internal Revenue 
Bulletin VII-29,3.) Royalty income from 
oil and gas leases is not capital gain. 
(I, T. 2077, C. B. IlI-2, 47; J. G. Rey- 
nolds, 10 B. T. A. 651.) 

The am resulting from the maturity 
of an obligation is not a capital gain be- 
cause it is not derived from the sale or 
exchange of an asset. (I. T. 1637, C. B. 
II-1, 36.) The loss attributable to the 
worthlessness of stock is not a capital 
loss, but an ordinary loss. (I. T. 2149, 
C. B. IV-1, 36.) A real estate dealer or 
a dealer in securities may not treat the 
gain derived from the sale of his prop- 
erty, acquired and held primarily for 
sale, as a capital gain. . 

If such property is held primarily for 
investment, and not for sale, the gain 
may be treated as a taxable. gain. d 7. 
2297, C. B. V-2, 109.) The capital gain 


| 


jleast two years after the decedent's | 


fields. Other mineral resources have been 
unearthed and worked. New coffee and 
cocoa estates have been established. Ad- 
ditional fruit plantations—especially in 
bananas have been brought into bearing. 


Expenditure of Money 


On Public Betterments 


The result has been a boom. To an un- 
predented degree (so far as those coun- 
tries are concerned), money has flowed 
into Colombia and Venezuela. New and 
ambitious programs of public works 
have been undertaken—far-reaching rail- 
way construction, the building of greatly 
needed highways, the erection of Gov- 
ernment buildings and municipal public 
utilities. 

All this new activity in these countries 
has, in itself, provided markets for large 
quantities of materials, machinery, and 
equipment. And the general prosperity 
engendered, by the new conditions has 
enormously dilated the merchandise de- 
mand. 

Let me give you one of what “new 





provisions apply to income resulting from 
installment sales, and the gain attribu- 


table to each year may be treated as/ 


capital gain, provided, of course, the sale 
was consummated after December 31, 
1921. (I. T. 1787, C. B. II-2, 44.) 

In the case of a sale or exchange of 
stock acquired as a stock dividend, the 
statutory period of ownership begins as 
of the date of the acquisition of the stock 
upon which the dividend was declared. 
(I, T. 1765, C. B, II-2, 44.) A liquidating 
dividend received on stock owned as an 
investment for more than two years 
prior to the receipt of the dividend may 
be taxed as a capital gain under the 
revenue acts of 1924, 1926, and 1928 (art. 
1545, Regulations 65 and 69), but not 
under the revenue act of 1921. (Gates v. 
Commissioner, 9 B. T, A. 1183.) 


| wants” have meant, here, in terms of 
tarde. As recently as 1915, Colombia 
bought from the United States only 90 
; automobiles. Ten years later, in 1925, 
we sold to that country no fewer than 
| 3,882 motor cars, or 43 times as many, 
‘valued at $2,000,000—a decidedly worth- 
| while trade, 

_ Does this sound like a static, definitely 
limited market, for the possession of 
which the exporting nations need to en- 
gage In savage strife? On the contrary, 
it is plainly an enormously growing 
| market, in whose expanding margin of 
| buying power the manufacturing nations 
|have the privilege of sharing amicably, 
jin varying degrees as their products and 
export acumen warrant. 

The same sort of thing is going on in 
many other regions of the world—new 
j areas where traders are benefiting to- 
|day from the presence of good wages. 


Gain of United States 
\No Loss to Great Britain 


Take another major example of the 
fact that there promises to be “room 
for all” in future trade. When our Brit- 
ish friends express alarm because we 
are today supplying 22 per cent of Aus- 
'tralia’s total imports, against only 11 
| per cent before the war, their fears can 
; be immediately calmed when one points 
out the fact that, ilem for item, this 
new trade is made up almost entirely 
of distinctive American specialties and 
| that British trade has scarcely been re- 
strained thereby in any respect. 

In fact, England’s total sales in Aus- 
tralia amounted to more than $413,000,- 
| 000 in 1926, against $227,000,000 in 1913. 
Even with liberal deductions on account 
of price changes, this leaves a substan- 
tial margin of actual volume increase 
for British exporters. 

Even more significant is the fact that 
| these sales in Australasia represent a 
iarger proportion of England’s total trade 
than ever before—namely 13 1-3 per 
cent, as compared with 8.7 per cent in 
| 1913. In other words, Britain’s trade 
with Australasia will grow with the con- 
tinued expansion of Australasia’s rapidiy 
growing buying power and with the in- 
creasing ability of British industries to 
meet its demands. 

_American exports can develop side by 
side with this trade between the Mother 
Country and the sturdy new common- 
wealths of the South Pacific, without 
omimous consequences to either. ° 
_ Our total exports to the Far East have 
increased four and one-half times since 
1913. But in almost no particular was 
that increase gained at the expense of 
Europe. The items that entered into 
it were such American specialties as 
automobiles, tobacco, motion-picture 
films, ready-made clothing, road-building 
machinery, and the like. 

Each nation will share in the foreign 
trade of the future in accordance with 
its own characteristic abilities. 


Competition Keen 
For Foreign Trade 


What I have been saying does not 
mean that commercial competition in 
;foreign markets will not be keen. It 
Each nation will 





unquestionably will. 
want to obtain as large a proportion as 
possible of the world’s expanding 
markets. 

Vigorously, strenuously, each will 
strive to increase its share—by offering 
peculiarly useful and ingenious articles, 
low prices, attractive credit terms, un- 
usually considerate treatment of buyers, 
speedy delivery, special service features, 
and so forth. Americans should do their 
utmost to excel in such matters and thus 
be able to compete successfully. 

But the elasticity of markets today 
made possible chiefly by scientific and 
material progress and consequent height- 
ened standards of living—has given a 
“body-blow” to the old conception of 
trade rivalry as a tooth-and-nail strug- 
gle in which somebody is “bound to get 
hurt.” 

Another factor that is tending to make 
foreign-trade competition more moderate 
nowadays is the increasingly interna- 
tional character of business itself. The 
; export trade of the United States is not 
| necessarily the export trade of American 
| merchants. 
| European capital still has a most sub- 
| stantial stake in this country; in certain 
fundamental export staples, notably 
| petroleum, a substantial part of our total 
;exports come from European properties 
within this country. American labor is 
benefited. Taxes are paid to the Amer- 
ican Government. 

We profit in other ways from such 
enterprises. And thi: international 
participation has larger reactions that 
jare by no means unfavorable. 


| American Investment 
In Foreign Enterprise 


The same condition applies to some of 
;the exports of European nations. Our 
| investments in the Old World have risen, 
jsince 1913, from less than $500,000,000 
to about $4,500,000,000, and a substantial 
| part of this is represented in American 
| ownership of factories whose products 
|find lucrative markets beyond. the coun- 
| tries where they are domiciled. 
| Canada is beginning to figure as an 
exporter of automobiles, especially to 
}other parts of the British Empire, where 
|she enjoys imperial preference under 
| the tariffs—but the buln of the Canadian 
| automobile factories are owned by and 
| operated with American capital and are 
| heavy consumers of supplies, accessories, 
}and parts imported from the United 
| States. 

International trade is, then, no longer 
capable of simple classification accord- 
ing to countries of origin; the actual 
{ownership of the business involved and 
a substantial proportion of the profits 
accruing therein may have a very differ- 
ent nationality. With such large and 
rapidly growing interests in foreign 
lands, the world’s business leaders ap- 
I +e, ever more strongly, the vital 
necessity of orderly relations and gen- 
eral tranquillity. 
| Far-flung enterprises of such vast 
| proportions could view with nothing but 
the gravest alarm any possible disruption 
of peaceftl traffic and of international 
good-will. 

So Americans have not the slightest 
reason to view with disquietude our 
country’s growing participation in world. 
jtrade. It represents a contribution not 
only to our own welfare but to that of 
humanity at large, 


| 


we 
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Timber Rights 


Misrepresentation of Size of Timber Stand 
Without Intent to Deceive Not Fraudulent 


Suit Alleging Breach 
Of Contract Discussed 


No Good Cause of Action 
Shown in Complaint Is Rul- 
ing on Appeal of Case. 


Atrrep O. HALSEY, APPELLANT, V. MIN- 
NESOTA-SOUTH CAROLINA LAND AND 
TIMBER COMPANY, APPELLEE. No. 2722, 
Circuit Court OF APPEALS FOR THE 
FourtH CIRCUIT. 

The lower court entered a judgment) 
upon an order sustaining a demurrer to 
the complaint and dismissing the action, 
from which the plaintiff took an appeal. 

In considering whether the lower| 
court’s action was proper the appellate | 
court, in its opinion, explains that the| 
complaint alleged that the plaintiff con- | 
tracted to purchase from the defendant 
timber and timber rights on certain | 
tracts. A deed was executed .conveying 
the same to the plaintiff. | 

The complaint further alleged that, | 
in the course of the negotiations lead-| 
ing up to the sale of the timber, the 
defendant represented to the plaintiff 
that the tracts contained over 20,000,- 
000 feet of timber, The plaintiff was 
given the estimate of an expert of 19,- 
215,000 feet, but was told by the de- 
fendant that this estimate was conserva- 
tive and that the timber would exceed | 
it by about 20 percent. The tracts} 
were found to contain only 12,652,194 | 
feet. 

There was no allegation in the com-! 
plaint of any warranty of quantity) 
either in the written contract of sale! 
or in the timber deed. Neither was it! 
alleged that the alleged false representa- 
tions were false to the knowledge of! 





quantity is not implied, but that if the 
purchaser desires to protect himself 
with regard thereto he must have in- 
serted in the deed or contract a proper 
warranty to that end. D. T. McKeithan 
Lumber Co. v. Fidelity Trust Co. (C. 
C. A. 4th), 228 Fed. 778 (D. C.), 212 
Fed. 229; Mitchell v. Pinckney, 13 S. C. 
203; Lessly v. Bowie, 27 S. C. 193, 3 
S. E. 199; Erskine v. Wilson, 41 S. C. 
198, 19 S. E. 489; Lattimer v. Wharton, 
41 S. C. 508, 19 S. E. 855; People’s Bank 
v. Bramlett, 58 S, C. 477, 36 S. E. 912. 

Plaintiff relies upon representations 
made during the negotiations as to the 
quantity of the timber; but it is ele- 
mentary that what is said in the negoti- 
ations leading up to the sale of realty 
cannot form the basis of a contract ac- 
tion, not only because all prior negoti- 
ations are deemed to be merged in the 
contract or deed, but also because of the 
requirements of the statute of frauds. 
Mitchell v. Pinckney, supra; 13 C. J. 
597; Seitz v. Brewers Refrigerating Co., 
141 U. S. 510; Patton v. Sinclair Lum- 
ber Co., 179 N. C. 108, 101 S. E. 613. 


Ruling in Similar 
Proceeding Cited 


In Mitchell v. Pinckney, supra, the Su- 
preme Court of South Carolina used the 


following language which was quoted | 
with approval in the more recent case of | 


Lattimer v. Wharton, supra, viz.: 
“The law requires that all contracts 


concerning the transfer of land shall be} 


in writing. A purchaser must protect 
himself by covenants. It follows that, 
where there is no express warranty, none 
can be implied. Omission to warrant 
disproves intention to warrant and, if 
that could be contradicted by implica- 
tion, it would be not only creating a cove- 
nant against the intention, but proving it 


the defendant, or that they were made PY parol, AS to, land there can be ne 
recklessly without regard to their truth,; 7. , 5 Saas 

or that they related to matters peculiarly ; S?O" "3S out of a breach of at OF; 
within the knowledge of the defendant, | #5, it is sometimes expressed, the equi- 
ér' that. they were made Sacdutentic | table condition of sale; otherwise, there 
ne with Sntent to. deceive ” | would be, so far as that defense is con- 


The appellate court affirmed the judg-| ote ae between a quit- 
ment, holding that no error was made in} te the ante of Teeter %. Bowls. o 
dismissing the complaint. The com-! s.dge atoms sguantnae a te aa 
plaint, it was ruled, did not state a, none Court of feeth Casalian. anit: 
good cause of action for breach of con-! Pre Se 
tract, or for deceit, | In a sale of lands there certainly is 

Appeal from the District Court for | ee oe ae be in 
the Eastern District of South Carolina. | h thi 2 al Se eee 
H. L. Erckmann sn ig song een ah as on i eta ee oe 

yee lec i : a , : » OF) Se 
an eel "Er Gam don it is sometimes expressed, the equitable 
Parker and, Novthett iret Judges, foment ie A Taree must Pr 
an er, District Judge. me ao Bgl ge 

The full text _ ar nolaiee of the} Writing out of which all his rights of 
court, delivered by Judge Parker, fol- — — —— except, perhaps, in 
lows: | the case of fraud. 

This is an appeal from a judgment! In the case of People’s Bank v. Bram- 
entered upon an order sustaining a de- _ supra, it was held that a purchaser 
murrer to the complaint of plaintiff and oi and at a master’s sale under fore- 
one a: — = ae ened i = an Faerie ng 
which was filed in April, 1927, alleged ; chas pon discovery be- 
that on December 31, 1923, plaintiff | fore deed was executed that a portion of 
contracted to purchase from defendant | the lands sold had been recovered from 
at the price of $150,000 the timber and} the mortgagor under title paramount. 
timber rights on certain tracts of land; Answering a contention that the pur- 
in Orangeburg County, S. C., and that} chaser was not entitled to relief under 
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Patents 


No Error in Decree 


Of District Court 


Quantity Not Guaranteed and 
Wilfulness of False State- 
ment Was Not Alleged. 


223 Fed. 628, 20 Cyc. 18; 26 C. J. 1063; 


ency in‘acreage where it appeared that 
the sale was by the acre and that the 
amount of the notes was the result of 
mistake induced by the innocent misrep- 
resentations of the vendor as to quantity. 
This was in effect nothing more than al- 
lowing a well recognized equitable de- 
fense to be asserted in an action at law. 
Atlanta ete,R. Co. v. Victor Mfg. Co. 93 
S. C. 399, 76 S. E. 1091, applied a well 
recognized principle of the law of estop- 
pel. The opinion in Shuler v. Williams 
112 S. C. 349, 99 S. E. 819, contains an 
expression to the effect that false repre- 
sentations reasonably relied on would 
constitute ground of recovery, irrespec- 
tive of whether they were knowingly 
made or not; but no distinction was 
drawn between the rule in law and the 
rule in equity, and the case decided 


Note 16 Ann. Cas. 646; note Ann Cas.|™erely that the evidence did not estab- 
| lish that the representations therein were 


1913 C. at p. 64. 
The general rule is well stated in 20 
Cyc. 18 as follows: 


“To continue actionable fraud, it must | that false representations not reasonably 
appear: (1) That defendant made a ma-| relied upon will not furnish the basis of 


terial representation; (2) that it was 
false; (3) that when he made it he knew 
it was false, or made it recklessly, with- 
| out any knowledge of its trifth and as a 
positive assertion; (4) that he made it 
with the intention that it should be acted 
upon by plaintiff; (5) that plaintiff acted 
in reliance upon it; and (6) that he there- 
by suffered injury.” 

This succinct and lucid statement has 
been adopted in many decisions (see 26 
C. J. 1063) and has been approved by this 
court in an able opinion by Judge North- 

| cott in the recent case of Erwin v. Jack- 
son 22 Fed. (2d) 56. And it has been 
adopted also by the Ninth Circuit in a 
case at bar. Bell v. Morley, supra. 
Co., supra, reversing a 
damages where the jury 
structed that they could find against de- 
fendant whether defendant knew of the 


| adopted the rule stated in 14 Am. & Eng. 
Encyc. of Law, as follows: 
“A fraudulent intent in the case of a 
|false representation includes knowledge 
that the representation is false, or what 
is called a ‘scienter.’ As a general rule, 
‘an action of deceit cannot be maintained 
\if a false representation is made in the 
| honest belief that it is true. In the re- 
quirement of a scfenter, deceit differs 
|from a breach of warranty. If a repre- 
!sentation amounts to a warranty, an 
| action of assumpsit for a breach of war- 
| ranty, or an action on the case for a false 
‘warranty, express or implied, may be 
| maintained, whether the defendant knew 
the representation was false or not. 
| Therefore, when it is decided in any case 
ithat the knowledge of the falsity of a 
representation is necessary to entitle a 
|person to maintain an action for dam- 
|ages, care should be taken to ascertain 
| whether the action is for deceit or for 
| breach of warranty or false warranty, 
| before the decision is relied upon as au- 
| thority.” 


Different Rule 


Prevails in Equity 


A defferent rule prevails in equity from 
that which obtains at law as to the ne- 
| cessity for showing a_ knowledge of 
| falsity or fraudulent intent in the case of 





' 
| 


reasonably relied on and that verdict 


; should have been directed for defendant. 


case practically “on all fours” with the} ion by a person having special knowledge | 


In Poag v. Charlotte Oil & Fertilizer ; they were made was ignorant of the sub- | 
judgment for | ject, had unequal means of information | 
had been in-| and relied upon them to his injury. None | 


| 


} 
} 
| 


| 


| 


| 


It is authority only for the proposition 


an action at law. Fairey v. Love 127 S. 
C. 886, 121 S. E. 268, held that action 
could not be maintained against a real 
estate agent for error in pointing out the 
boundaries of a lot, where it did not ap- 
pear that the purchaser sustained dam- 
age as a result thereof. Wallace v. 
Mobley, 120 S. C. 201, 112 S. E. 264, was 
a case involving a sale of land in gross, 
and it was held that the purchaser was not | 
entitled to recover for a deficiency in 
acreage. Ruberg v. Brown 50 S. C. 397, } 
27 S. E. 878, was an action for fraud and | 
deceit in which scienter was distinctly al- | 
leged, and it was held that fraud might | 
be predicated of false expressions of opin- | 


of the subject, where the person to whom 





of these cases lend support to the posi- 
tion that innocent misrepresentation can 


falsity of the representations relied on or |form the basis of an action at law for | 
| not, the Supreme Court of South Carolina | damages. i 


} 


Proper Warranty 


Should Be in Contract 


Some cases upon which plaintiff relies 
do hold that misrepresentations though | 
innocent may form the basis of an action | 
at law, but these cases all relate to the! 
sale of personality; and in all of them the 
representations relied upon amounted to! 
warranties in the contract of sale, within | 
the rule as laid down in Osgood v. Lewis | 
2H. & G. 495, 518, quoted with approval 
in Shippen v. Bowen, supra, 122 U. S. 
575, 581, that “any affirmation of the 
quality or condition of the thing sold} 
(not uttered as matter of opinion or be- 
lief,) made by the seller at the time of 
sale, for the purpose of assuring the 
buyer of the truth of the fact affirmed, | 
and inducing him to make the purchase; | 
if so received and relied on by the pur- | 
ehaser, is an express warranty. And in 
cases of oral contracts, on the existence | 
of these necessary ingredients to such a 
warranty, it is the province of the jury 
to decide, upon considering all the cir- | 
cumstances attending the transaction.” 

Thus, the case of Bouknight v. Mit- 
chell, 132 S. C. 40, 129 S. E. 134, in- 
volved a representation by the assignor 
of a chattel mortgage that the mortgaged | 
property was not subject to prior encum- 
brances. Eureka Elastic Paint Co. v. 
Bennett-Hedgepeth Co. 85 S. C. 486, 67! 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


BANKRUPTCY: Assignment of Bankrupt’s Estate: Transfers by Bank- 

_ Tupt: Reasonable Cause to Believe Insolvency—Where corporation, 
owing bank $100,000, represented by 20 notes for $5,000 each, two of which 
were due within the month, approached the bank for further loan of $7,500 
against 188 shares of stock of bank owned by corporation, its officers repre- 
senting that money was needed to pay accounts so as to enable corporation 
to complete unfilled orders; and statement of corporation’s financial condi- 
tion showed its net worth had shrunk from estimate of $200,000 to approxi- 
mately $32,000; and there was approximately $10,000 on deposit in bank 
to credit of corporation, held: On the evidence, the bank did not have rea- 
sonable cause to believe that the corporation was insolvent.—In re Klein 
Moffett Company, Bankrupt. (District Court for the District of Maryland.) 
—Yearly Index Page 2190, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


RAUD: Fraudulent Representations: Actions: Allegation of Proof of 
Scienter.—Under the overwhelming weight of authority, which is the 
rule in South Carolina as well as in the Federal Courts, it is necessary to 
allege and prove scienter in an action for damages for false representations. 
—Halsey v. Minnesota-South Carolina Land and Timber Co. (Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 2200, Col. 1 (Vol- 


ume III.) 
GALES: Warranties: Quantity of Timber: Actions: Breach of Contract: 
Deceit.—Where complaint alleged that plaintiff contracted to purchase 
timber on certain tracts from defendant, that deed conveying same was 
executed, that ‘defendant represented that tracts contained over 20,000,000 
feet of timber and furnished plaintiff with estimate of expert of 19,215,000 
feet, stating estimate was conservative, that plaintiff relied upon these 
representations, and that upon cutting timber he “found tracts contained 
only 12,652,194 feet; and there was no allegation of any warranty of quantity 
either in contract of sale or in timber deed, or that it was omitted by mis- 
take; and there was no allegation that alleged false representations were 
false to knowledge of defendant, or made recklessly without regard to 
their truth, or related to matters peculiarly within knowledge of defendant, 
or made fraudulently or with intent to deceive, held: Complaint did not 
state a good cause of action for breach of contract, or for deeeit.—Halsey 
v. Minnesota-South Carolina Land and Timber Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 2200, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 
GALES: Warranties: Lands of Timber: Quantity: Implied Warranty.— 
In the sale of lands or timber a warranty of quantity is not implied, 
but if the purchaser desires to protect himself with regard thereto he must 


have inserted in the deed or contract a proper warranty to that end.—Halsey 
v. Minnesota-South Carolina Land and Timber Co. (Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fourth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 2200, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Patents and Trade Marks 


PATENTS: Aggregation: Headlight Lens for Automobiles.—Claim 9, for 

automobile headlight lens, held: Not an aggregation because it is by 
the cooperative action of the prisms on both faces of the lens that the same 
rays of light are refracted. Patent No. 1689911—Ex parte Broughton. 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)\—Yearly Index Page 2200, Col. 5 
(Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Investigation: Headlight Lens——Claim 4 covering a number 
of specific features of a headlight lens, and rejected on a number of 
patents without a showing as to how the several features from the various 
references could be combined without the exercise of invention, held: Patent- 
able. Patent No. 1689911.—Ex parte Broughton. (Board of Appeals of the 
Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 2200, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


RADE MARKS: Descriptiveness: Arrangement of Letters in Fanciful 
Manner: “Narroto.”—Where applicant employed the letters “Narroto” 
and arranged the letters O, O, on opposite sides of the T nestled under the 
sides of the cross arm, held: Objection of descriptiveness not avoided by 
fanciful arrangement of the letters—Ex parte Cadet Knitting Company. 
ae of Patents, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 2200, Col. 7 (Vol- 
ume > ; 


RADE MARKS: Descriptive Terms: “Narroto.”—Where applicant used 
the letters “Narroto” as a mark for hosiery, the letters being arranged 





lnarrow toe and 


Trade Marks 


-_——————q— ——“~— ——— 


‘Registration Denied 
To Descriptive Mark 


“Narroto’ on Hosiery 


Notation Is Held on Appeal 
To Constitute Merely Mis- 
spelling of Term “Nar- 
row Toe.” 


|| Ex PARTE CapeT KNITTING COMPANY, 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


The letters “Narroto,” arranged in the 
|form of a flat iron, with the letters O, 
O, on opposite sides of the letter T 
nestled under the cross arm of the T,,' 
|were held not registrable as a’ trade 
mark for hosiery on the ground that 
the notation constitutes merely a mis- 
spelling of the descriptive term “nar 
row toe.” Mr, B. G. Foster for appli- 
| cant. 

The full text of the decision of Com. 
missioner Robertson follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiner of trade marks refusing to 
register the letters “‘Narroto,” arranged 
in the form of a flat iron, as a trade 
mark for hosiery. The letters O, O, on 
opposite sides of the letter T are nestled 
under the cross arm of the T. 

Registration was refused on the 
ground that the mark was merely a 
misspelling of the words “Narrow Toe” 
‘and therefore descriptive of the goods. 
| Appellant contends that the final syl- 
lable “to” is a word in the English lane 
guage that is not “toe”, nor is it pro- 
nounced “toe,” and that “narrow to” 
;means absolutely nothing. It may be 
;noted, however, that when the letters 
|“to” form the final syllable of a word, 
as in grotto, pluto, canto, De Soto, Porto, 
jete., the vowel has the long sound as 
though the syllable was “toe” and not@ 
the long oo sound as contended by ap- 
plicant. 

Obviously applicant has adopted a 
phonetic spelling of the descriptive term 
hence the doctrine of 
Idem sonans applies. The doctrine that 
merely misspelling a descriptive word 
does not avoid the objection of descrip- 
tiveness is well established. 

Applicant calls attention to the two 
letters O, O, arranged under the cross 
bar of the letter T. An applicant, howe 
ever, can not avoid the objection of de. 


| scriptiveness by merely making the let- 


ters of different sizes and shapes or as 
they have been formed and arranged in 
case. 

Appellant cites the decision in Rouss 
v. Winchester Co., 290 F, R. 463, which 
held that the word Winchester arranged 
in a fanciful manner is a good trade 


j}mark. That decision, however, was re- 


versed on appeal, as reported in 300 F, 
R. 706, the Court holding that while com. 
plainants did not have a valid common 


|law trade mark right in the name, it 
| had acquired a secondary meaning, based 


on 20 years prior use, which entitled 
complainants to protection in its use 
against unfair competition. 4 

Obviously there is nothing in this 
“Winchester” case that would justify 
registration of appellant’s mark as set 


false representations. And as a general/s j, 738, involved representations as to | 
rule courts of equity will in proper cases | quality made in the sale of paint. Poag 
grant relief by way of rescission, abate-| » Charlotte Oil & Fertilizer Co., supra, 
ment or otherwise, even though no fraud-| 4 quotation from which plaintiff prints | 
ulent intent on the part of the person | in his brief in large type, dealt with the | 
making the representation is shown, and| sale of cotton seed hulls. While repre- 
though he made it honestly, as a result | sentations in the sale of personality may 
of misapprehension or mistake. All that | constitute warranties and serve as the 


pursuant to this contract a deed convey-! such circumstances, Judge Jones, later 

ing same to plaintiff was executed on! Chief Justice, stated the rule prevailing 

February 4, 1924. }in South Carolina, which is in harmony | 
It alleged that in the course of the, with the rule prevailing in most other 

negotiations leading up to the sale de-! jurisdictions, as follows: 

fendant represented to plaintiff that two! “This position may be correct after the | 

of the tracts of land contained over | contract has been executed and the deed 


in the form of a flat iron and the letters O, O, on opposite sides of the 
letter T being nestled beneath the cross arm of the T, held: Registration 
denied, applicant having merely adopted phonetic spelling of descriptive 
term “narrow toe.”—Ex parte Cadet Knitting Company. (Commissioner 
of Patents, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 2200, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


forth in this application. 

It is believed that this case is gove 
erned by the following cases in which 
the marks involved were held to be de. 
scriptive, viz.: 

“Nextobeer”—In re Central Consums 
ere Co. 32 App. D. C. 523; 140 O. G, 
1211. 


20,000,000 feet of timber and furnished | of conveyance made, and the authorities 
plaintiff with the field note book of an! cited by the attorneys for the mortgagees 
expert timber estimator who shortly be-| tend to suport such contention. 
fore had estimated it for defendant; that ! there is quite a difference where the con- 
this note book showed that there were tract is executory. The general doctrine 
some 19,215,000 feet of timber on said | is that one who agrees to purchase land 
tract and that defendant informed plain- | will be allowed a reasonable opportunity 
tiff that these figures were conservative | to investigate the title, and if he finds 
and that the timber would exceed them | that the title fails as to a portion, or 
by about 20 per cent, and that the two! there is a defect in the title, he will be al- 


tracts would yield approximately 24,-| lowed to rescind the trade, or an abate-| 


000,000 feet. | ment from th , i 

Plaintiff further alleged that he relied | contract has Rae cacuad Uneceeat 
upon these representations, and because| the deed actually made, the purchaser 
cf them purchased the timber without | must look to the warranty contained in 
having it further estimated; that upon | his deed, and he is entitled to only such 
cutting the timber he found that the two) remedy as he has under that warranty.” 
racts contained only 12,652,194 feet; and! In D. T. McKeithan Lumber Co. v Fi- 
that because of the shortage he had been | delity Trust Co., supra, this Court dealt 
damaged, not only to the extent of the| with a case where the seller of timber 
pro rata payment for the amount which | had furnished to the purchaser estimates 
was short, but also for expenditures! as to its quantity and where the deed 
made in locating machinery on the lands! recited the estimates but contained no 
and for the loss of anticipated profits. warranty of quality. In holding that 


a of Contract the purchaser was not entitled to recover 


: = for the deficiency the Court said: 
Show Sale in Gross “It is the settled law of South Caro- 


There was no allegation that there was | lina that in cases of sales of land there 
any warranty of quantity either in the | Must be a specific warranty of quantity, 
written contract of sale or in the timber | 0° Proof of misrepresentation amounting 


deed, nor was there allegation that the} to fraud, tg sustain the charge of fail-| 


timber was sold by the foot or that a| ure of consideration. Mitchell v. Pinck- 
warranty as to quantity was omitted | ney, 13 S. C. 203, 209; Erskine v. Wilson 
from the deed by mistake. On the con-j| 41 S. C. 198, 19 S. E. 489; Latimer v. 
trary, the provisions of the contract set | Wharton 41 S, C. 508, 19 S. E. 855, 44 
forth in the complaint show clearly that | Am. St. Rep. 739.” 
the sale was in gross. There was no| In the light of these authorities, it is 
allegation that the alleged false repre-! perfectly clear that plaintiff has no right 
sentations were false to the knowledge of ; of, action ex contractu for the allege 
defendant, or that they were made reck-! deficiency in quantity. We think it 
lessly without regard to their truth, or! equally clear that the complaint states 
that they related to matters peculiarly | no cause of action ex dilicto, and this be- 
within the knowledge of defendant or its | cause there is no averment that the rep- 
agents, or that they were made fraud-' resentations relied on were false to the 
ulently or with intent to deceive. knowledge of defendant or its agents, or 
The learned District Judge held that that they were made recklessly as posi- 
the action could not be sustained as one tive assertions without knowledge of 
for breach of contract, because there) their truth or falsity, or that they re- 
was no allegation of a warranty of the lated to matters peculiarly within the 
quantity of the timber either in the con-| knowledge of defendant or its agents. 
tract or in the deed, and that it could! It is true, of course, that in an action 
not be sustained as an action for deceit|on the case for false warranty, which is 
because there was no allegation that the} an action sounding in tort, it is not nec- 
false representations were false to the| essary to allege or prove scienter. Ship- 
knowledge of defendant, or that they! pen v. Bowen 122 U. S. 575; Schuchardt 
were made recklessly as positive asser-|v. Allens 1 Wall. 359, 368. But this can- 
tions without knowledge of their truth,| not be maintained as an action for false 
or that they consisted of facts which; warranty, because, as shown above, there 
must have been within the personal) was no warranty. 
knowledge of defendant. | The only question which remains, 
He ruled that the plaintiff might amend, therefore, is whether in an action for 
by alleging scienter and try the action; damages for false representation it is 
as one in deceit, or by alleging that the} necessary to allege and prove scienter. 
consideration was to be for a fixed price; In a few of the States, unquestionably, 
per foot, and that by mutual mistake| the action can be maintained without 
the agreement did not set forth the true| suc, ¥llegation or proof. 12 R. C. L. 
contract, and have the cause transferred ' $47; ote 16 Ann. Cas, 646 et seq. But 
to the equity side of the docket and tried | it is equally clear that under the rule 
as a suit for reformation. Plaintiff did| settled by the overwhelming weight of 
not amend, however; and the question | authority, which is the rule in South 
presented is whether the complaint as it| Carolina as well as in the Federal Courts, 
stands states a cause of action. We) such allegation and prof are necessary. 
agree with the Judge below that it does! 
not. at 173; Bromonia Co, v. Greenwood Drug 


But | 


|need be shown in such cases is that the 
| representations were false and actually 
misled the person to whom they were 


| made. 12 R. C. L. 345; note Ann. Cas. 


1913 C. p. 63. Smith v. Richards 13 Pet. | giscussed, 


| 26; Kell v. Trenchard (C. C. A. 4th) 142 
i Fed. 16. As said in Ruling Case Law 
(pp. 345 and 346): 

“The reason generally given for the 
jrule is that courts of equity may grant 
relief on the ground of constructive fraud 
| such as would not authorize relief by way 
,of an action of deceit at law. It applies 
| where it is sought to reform a contract 
by a suit in equity brought for that pur- 
pose and to suits for cancellation, or 
| where fraud is set up as a defense to a 
suit in equity, as, for example, a suit for 
specific performance, or to foreclose a 
| mortgage.” 
| It is upon expressions in equity cases 
in which this rule is referred to or ap- 
| plied that plaintiff chiefly relies; and a 
ibrief examination of these cases will 
‘ show that they are not controlling in the 
case at bar, or even in point. The case 
of Welborn v. Cobb 92 S. C. 384, 75 S. E. 
| 691, with a quotation from which plaintiff 
| heats the legal argument of his brief, 
| was a suit for the foreclosure of a pur- 
}chase money mortgage, wherein it was 
| held that the purchaser was entitled to 
set off against the amount due on the 
{note given by him a gross deficiency of 
jacreage, although it appeared that the 
land was sold by the tract and not by the 
acre. Peake v. Renwick 86 S. C. 226, 68 
|S. E. 531, was a suit for the foreclosure 


d:of a mortgage given for the purchase: 


price of land bid off at a master’s sale, 
| wherein it appeared that the advertise- 
;ment of sale and master’s deed included 
|a lot previously conveyed. 
; The court held that the purchaser was 
! entitled to rescission, or to a pro tanto 
abatement of the purchase price. God- 
|frey v. Lumber Co. 88 S. C. 133, 70 S. E. 
| 396, was a suit in equity for rescission 
}on the ground of misrepresentation. The 
'eircuit judge denied relief, holding that 
; the purchase was not made because of 
| reliance on the representations and be- 
cause it appeared that plaintiff did not 
| move for rescission promptly upon the 
discovery of the facts. 

The case was affirmed on appeal by an 
evenly divided court; and of course is 
not authority for any proposition. Peo- 
ple’s Bank v. Bramlett 58 S. C. 477, 36 
|S. E. 912, from which we have quoted 
‘above, held that, where land was sold at 
a master’s sale and before deed was exe- 
cuted it was discovered that a portion 
!of it had been recovered from the mort- 
gagor under title paramount, equity 
would decree an abatement of the pur- 
'chase price. Smythe v. Brunson, 115 S. 
C. 385, 108 S. E. 99, was an equity cause 
in which recovery for a slight deficiency 
in quantity was denied on the ground that 
the sale was in gross. It is perfectly 
clear that nothing said in any of these 


a purchaser of timber in gross can re- 


| 


| 
| 


basis of an action at law for breach of 
warranty or false warranty, such repre- 
sentations in the sale of realty come 
within the rule, which we have already 
that prior negotiations are 
merged in the written contract of sale or 
deed and that, if the purchaser desires to 
protect himself as to such matters as 
quantity, he must have inserted in the 
deed or contract a proper warranty to 
that end. 

In short, none of the cases upon which 
plaintiff relies establishes any principle 
upon which a recovery in the case at bar 
could be sustained. As previously stated, 
the complaint shows the sale of timber 
in gross without warranty; and, as said 
in Mitchell v. Pinckney, supra, omission 
to warrant disproves intention to war- 
rant. It is hard to imagine a clearer 
case of a contract of hazard than is pre- 
sented here. 

It is true that it is alleged that the| 
seller made representation as to the 
quality shown by the estimates; but it is 
also alleged that he represented that in 
his opinion the quantity was greater than 
shown thereby, and that the purchaser 
bought in gross, instead of buying by the 
foot or asking a warranty of quantity. 
He evidently bought in gross either be- 
cause he thought to profit by so doing or 
because he was willing to take the chance 
of a purchaser in gross for other reasons. 

If it had turned out that there were 
24,000,000 or even 30,000,000 feet of 
timber conveyed by the deed, the seller 
would not have been allowed to recover 
for the excess, for the simple reason that 
he took the chance of there being an ex- 
cess when he made the sale in gross; and 
for like reason we think that there can 


|be no recovery by the purchaser on ac- 


count of ‘the deficiency. To allow the 
plaintiff to recover on account of the al- 
leged representation as to quantity with- 
out allegation of fraud, would be to give 
him the benefit of a warranty of quan- 
tity where he bought in gross without 
such warranty, and to enable him to es- 
tablish such warranty by parol. We 


‘know of no decision supporting the right 


State v. Bolyn 143 S. C, —, 141 S. C. 165 | cases is authority for the proposition that 


In the first place, the complaint can-| Co. 78 S. C. 482, 59 S. E. 363; Poag v.| cover damages at law on account of rep- 
not be sustained as a good: declaration| Charlotte Oil Co, 61 S. C. 190, 39 S. E.|resentations made by the vendor, not ac- 
in contract, because it contains no alle-| 345; Gem Chemical Co. v. Youngblood | companied by fraud. 
gation that there was a warranty as to; 58 S. C. 56, 36 S. E. 437; Chisholm v. | It is equally clear that other cases 
quantity either in the contract or in the| Gadsden, 1 Strob, 220, 47 Am. Dec. 550; | strenuously relied on by plaintiff do not 
deed, but, on the contrary, shows that! Monro v. Gairdner, 3 Brev. 5 Am. Dec | touch the point. Means v. Brickell, 2 
the sale was in gross and not on a foot- | 531; Cooper v. Schlesinger 111 U. S. 148; | Hill 657, was an action to recover on 
age basis. It is well settled that in the/ Erwin v. Jackson, (C. C. A. 4th) 22 Fed | purchase money notes, and it was held 
sale of lands or timber a warranty of| (2d) 56; Bell v. Morley (C. C. A. 9th) j that offset would be allowed for defici- 


to recover in such case. 

Plaintiff did not avail himself of the 
suggestion of the trial judge that the 
complaint be amended and the cause 
transferred to the equity docket, and it is, 
therefore, unnecessary that we discuss 
its insufficiency viewed as a bill in equity. 
For the reasons stated, we think that 
it failed to state a cause of action at 
law and that the demurrer was properly 
sustained. There was no error and the 
judgment of the District Court is af- 
firmed. Affirmed. 

October 16, 1928. 


Tax Policy to Be Developed 
For Calculating Depreciation 


[Continued from Page 7.3 


individual rate for each asset—may also 
be determined if the cost of each asset 
is known. 

When the cost of items is not known 
it will be necessary to estimate such 
costs and to approximate a composite 
rate of depreciation comparable to the 
item rates. To make such approxima- 
tion the items of property are listed 
which comprise the total property for 


Two of Ten Claims for Headlight Lens 
Held to Be Allowable as Showing Invention 


Remainder Are Rejected on Appeal for Failure to Dis- 


close New 


EX PARTE BROUGHTON. APPEAL No. 427,! 
BoaRD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT | 


OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1689911 for Lens for Auto- 
mobile Headlights was issued October 
30, 1928, to Berlin A. Broughton, on ap- 
plication No. 68078, filed November 10, 
1925. Messrs. Hull, Brock & West for 
applicant. : 7 

The decision of the examiner rejeet | 
ing the 10 claims in the case for a head- 
light lens for automobiles was reversed | 
as to claims 4 and 9 and affirmed as to| 
the other claims. F 

It was stated that claim 4 was specific 
and that several patents had been cited 
against it without a showing as to how | 
the features selected from the several | 
patents could be combined without in- 
vention. 

The rejection of claim 9 on the ground | 
of aggregation was considered not well} 
taken. 

The decision of the Board of Appeals | 
(Examiners-in-Chief Henry, Ruckman/} 
and Landers) follows in full text: 

This is an appeal from the rejection of 





which a composite rate is to be deter- 
mined, and a value is carefully estimated 
for each item. | 

Appraisals made for other purposes, | 
such as insurance, may be used for this 
purpose. The approximate value of each 
item divided by the number of years of 
its remaining useful life as determined | 
from the schedule of approved useful 
lives in years for new equipment with 
proper adjustment for the portion of 
that period which has already expired 
will give an approximate yearly amount 
of depreciation for each item. 

The sum of the approximate amounts 
of depreciation for all items divided by 
the sum of the approximate values of 
the same items will give a composite 
rate of depreciation which will cor- 
respond essentially to the item rates of | 
depreciation, irrespective of whether or | 
not the total approximate value used in| 
the determination of this composite rate | 
of depreciation conforms very closely to | 
the book value of the assets subject to 
depreciation. The amount of deprecia- 
tion is determined by multiplying the 
book value subject to depreciation by | 
the composite rate of depreciation, as 
approximately determined. 

The adaption of the item schedules of 
“useful life in year” to the allowance of 
depreciation upon a unit-of-work basis is: 
simple. The average number of units of 
work per annum which may be expected 
from the asset during its useful life in 
years must be estimated, and the prod- 


\b 


|364, Sept. 3, 1918; Clark, 1345073, June 


“Kanelasses”—In re The American 
Sugar Refining Co., 47 App. D. C. 1993 
250 O. G. 255. 

“Slo Flo”—In re Swan & Finch Coy 
47 App. D. C. 95; 266 O. G. 139. 

“Dyanshine”—Barton v. Rex-Oil Coy 
288 F. R. 878; 2 F. (2d) 402. 

“Keepclean”—Florance Mfg. Co. v, 
Dowd & Co., 178 F. R. 73; 267 O. G. 186, 

Since it is not denied that the words 
all the claims, ten in number. Claims 1} narrow toe would be descriptive, I can 
and 4 are representative and read as! draw no other conslusion that that “Nar. 
follows: roto” means the oe thing on that 

’ *, is . ; - s ., *, * er vy 
“1, A headlight lens having upon its — 1 ee See 
exterior surface prisms of varying de- The decision of the examiner of trade 
grees of refraction, the exterior surface | Marks is affirmed. 
4 


as a whole being continuous and having! Oct. 30, 1928. : 
ward refraction of the middle lens is un- 


no sharply defined edges.” 
desirable or lacking in utility and there- 


Features. 


“4, A headlight lens having upon its 


exterior surface prisms of varying de-|fore the claim is unpatentable, is not 
grees of refraction, the exterior surface | well taken. Appellant makes a lens that 
as a whole being continuous and having | is desirable and economical to manufac- 
no sharply defined edges, the prisms at| ture by omitting the usual sharp edges 
the top of the lens providing the great-|and making the surface of the lens con- 
est downward refraction, the prism at) tinuous. = ~~ — by ——a = 
the center of the lens giving the great-|UPPer and lower lenses by an _ inter~ 
est upward refraction, there being inter-|™ediate one that tends to refract the 
mediate prisms between the prisms giv-|"@YS, upward, but states in the speci- 
ing the greatest downward and the great- | fication that the lens or the lamp casing 
est upward refraction, the prism’ at the|™ay be tilted so as to keep the rays be- 
ottom also giving downward refraction.” | !ow the horizontal. In our opinion claim 
The references relied upon are: Shenk | 4 is patentable. : ¢ 
et al., 1224421, May 1, 1917; Bell, 1277- Claims 5 and 6 are clearly met in Dun. 
é lea (see page 2, lines 66-79). 4 
Claim 7 is met in Clark or Arbuckle, 
Claim 8 specifies that the prisms at 
ithe top and bottom of the lens give 
! greater spread than the intermediate 
prisms. This is believed to be merely an 
unpatentable reversal of the arrangement 
of Falge et al., or change in that of 
| Clark. 
Claim 9 is specific and is not met, in 
our opinion, by any reference or legiti- 
mate combination of references. The re- 
jection 2 the ground of aggragation . 
- 5 ; . not well taken, since the same rays 0 
Claim 2 is met in Fig. 5 of Dunlea and|};~1,¢ are refracted by the cooperative 
Fig. 2 of Falge. on of prisms on both faces of the 
Claim 3 calls for the lens surface/|c.s. 
having three prisms of which the top and| The examiner’s criticism of claims 8, 
bottom prism refract the rays downward|9 and 10 on the ground that it is the 
and the central prism slightly upward. | flutes or prisms and not the zones that 
We do not consider claim 3 patentable | are of varying radii, is well taken. 
over Falge where the prisms 13 and 14| If appellant will insert “of flutes or 
refract the light downward. The speci-| prisms” after “radii” in line 7 of claim 
fication of this patent states—“Unless|9, this claim may be allowed. 
the headlamp is tilted downwardly, it Claim 10 is an unpatentable reversal 
is preferable to construct this central) of the lens of Clark, The translucent 
zone so that the light rays are bent | center is old in Arbuckle (Fig. 6) anf 
slightly enna in order to ensure the} adds nothing patentable. 
avoidance of glare. The decision of the examiner is re- 
We do not thing it would involve in-! versed as to claim 4 and claim 9 (when 
raneee ‘oe Se ae te eoneanen yee is sree as to the ree 
2, or to ti e headlight, mainder 0 e claims, 
light therefrom will be refracted Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals, 
slightly upward (ordinarily not a de-|40 days. Rule 149. 
sirable feature), especially im View Of | en 
the fact that upward refracting lenses | 
are old, as shown by the lower lens, 
Fig. 5 of Dunlea, and lenses 24 and 25, 
Fig. 10 of Shenk et al. 
Claim 4 is quite specific. It includes an 


29, 1924; Arbuckle, 1460834, July 3, 
1923; Bausch et al., 1486720, March 11, 
1924; Dunlea, 1560798, Nov. 10, 1926; 
Falge et al., 1571714, Feb. 2, 1926. 

The invention relates to a lens for au- | 
tomobile headlights and is described in| 
detail in the examiner’s statement. 

The examiner has cited several ref- 
erences against claim 1. The patents to 
Dunlea (Figs. 4 and 5) and Arbuckle 
are as good as any and clearly anticipate 
the claim. 


intermediate prism and specifies that the | 


prisms at the top of the lens give the 


in New York 


Tue Unitep States DAILY is de- 


uct of the number of estimated years of | greatest downward refraction—limita- 
useful life and the number of the esti-|tions not in claim 3. In rejecting this 
mated units of work per annum gives|claim the examiner has selected fea-! 
the total estimated units of work for | tures from several patents and not} 
each item. ‘shown how they could be combined with- | 


livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 


To be continued in the issue of out invention. Longacre 4649. 


November 6, The examiner’s criti¢ism that the up- 
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V alue Assigned 


Board of Tax Appeals Upheld in Disallowing Figure 
Fixed by Taxpayer as IT nvested Capital. 


[Continued 


to a rental value of $30,000 per year. 
was also shown that in 1923. a’ similar 
contract in West Virginia, which had 
some four years to run, was sold for 
the sum of $150,000. ; 
This evidence would be of material 
weight if it were necessary or proper 
to form an estimated value of the con- 
tract at the time of its grant. We are, 
however, restricted in the determination 
the definition of “invested 


of value by 
326-a of the 


capital” found in Section 
Revenue Act of 1918, Chapter 18, 40 
Stat. 1057, 1091. That part of the sec- 
tion which is applicable is as follows: 

“Sec, 326 (a) That as used in this title 
the term ‘invested capital? for any year 
means ; 

“(1) Actual cash bona fide paid in for 
stock or shares, ne 

“(2) Actual cash value of tangible 
property, other than cash, bona fide paid 
in for stock or shares, at the time 0 
such payment, but in no case _ to exceed 
the par value of the origimal stock oF 
shares specifically issued therefor, unless 
the actual cash value of such tangible 
property at the time paid in is shown to 
the satisfaction of the Commissioner to 
have been clearly and substantially in 
excess of such par value, in which case 
such excess shall be treated as paid-in 
Supe, - = * 

“(3) Paid-in or earned surplus and un- 
divided profits. 

“(5) Intangible property bona 
paid in for stock or shares on or aller 


fide 


March 3, 1917, in an amount not exceed- | 


ing (a) the actual cash value of such 
property at the time paid in, (b) the par 
value of the stock or shares issued there- 
w@ for, or (c) in the aggregate 25 per cen- 
tum of the par value of the total stock 
or shares of the corporation 


whichever is lowest.” 

We considered this section in Gauley 
Mountain Coal Company v- Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, 23 F. (2) 574, in 
the light of the discussion of the analo- 


gous Section 207 of the Revenue Act of | 
1917 by the Supreme Court in LaBelle | 


Tron Works v. U.S, 256 U. S. 377: Mr. 
Justice Pitney showed very clearly In 


that case that it was the purpose of Con- | 
rather than | 


gress to fix actual costs 
higher estimates as the basis for the 
determination of invested capital. Thus 
it was enacted that invested a 
should include (1) actual cash bona fide 
paid in for stock; (2) actual cash value 
of tangible property bona fide paid in 
for stock at the time of such payment, 
but in no case to exceed the par value 
of the stock issued therefor, unless the 


actual cash value of the property is sub- | 


stantially in excess of the par value, in 
which case such excess shall be treated 
as paid-in surplus, (3) Paid-in or earned 
surplus. Sinee no stock was issued for 
the Bloyd-Bachenheimer contract, it may 
be included as invested capital only if 
it comes within the description of paid- 
in surplus. 


Significance of Actual 
Cash Value Defined 


It is obvious that the term “surplus” 
fis to be given the same meaning whether 
it consists of tangible property, paid in 
to the corporation in connection with an 
issuance of stock or paid in_ independ- 
ently of the issuance of stock. In either 
case only the actual cash value of the 
surplus at the time that it is paid in may 
be used in computing the invested capi- 
tal. Actual cash value can have no other 
meaning than the amount of the pro- 
ceeds of the property when reduced to 
cash in a bona fide transaction. : 

The Supreme Court said in the cite 
case, page 387: 

“If such capital were to be computed 
according to appreciated market values 
based upon the estimates of interested 
parties, exaggerations would be at a 
premium, corrections difficult, and the 
tax easily evaded. Section 207 shows 
that Congress was fully alive to this and 

&ilesignedly adopted a term ‘invested cap- 
ital’ and a definition of it, that would 
measurably guard against inflated val- 
uations, 

“The word ‘invested’ in itself imports 
a restrictive qualification. When speak- 


ing of the capital of a business corpora- | 


tion or partnership, such as the act deals 


with, ‘to invest’ imports a laying out of | 
money or money's worth, either by an; 
individual in acquiring an interest in the 


concern with a view to obtaining income 
or profit from the conduct of its business, 
or by the concern itself in 


ness; in either case involving a conver- 


ion of wealth from one form into an- | 


other suitable for employment in the 


privilege upon the contractor comparable 
! 


outstand- | 
gng at the beginning of the taxable yar, | 


capital | 


acquiring | 
something Of permanent use in the busi- | 


| petitioner as a voluntary one. 
{im our opinion, 


from Page 4.J 


they could not conduct the business 
themselves, they sought the assistance 
of other investors in a purely business 
way. The owners of the contract were 
able to secure subscriptions to stock by 
picturing the profits which had _ been 
made in the past, and would probably 
be earned in the future through the em- 
ployment of prison labor. But they got 
no actual cash or stock, or anything else 
of value for the assignment of the con- 
tract. They stood -on the same basis as 
the other subscribers who exchanged 
their money for stock of the company 
at par. 

Tf the parties had been of the opinion 
that the contract then had an actual 
ivalue of $150,000, it is incredible that 
jit would have been assigned by the 
}owners without. any compensation what- 
jever. 
|capitalization of hoped-for profits if the 
estimated value of the contract arrived 
Jat by the interested parties regardless 
1of the hard facts were included 
imvested capital. 
and exaggeration 
act was intended to avoid would be im- 
, properly countenanced and approved, 
| We have assumed for the purpose of 
jthis decision, as contended by the tax- 
jpayer, that the prison contract was 
| tangible property within the meaning of 
! Section 326-a of the Revenue Act of 1918. 


The very uncertainty 


But since we have determined the main’ 


lq uestion in the case adversely to the tax- 
;payer, it is not necessary to decide 


whether the contract constituted tangible | 


{or intangible property, or whether in- 
tangible property may be included in in- 
|vested capital as 
{though not exchanged for 
shares, 


stock or 


The decision of the Board of Tax Ap-| 


|peals is affirmed. 
October 16, 1928. 


‘Cost of Advertising 


Loss Rejected by Appel. 
late Court. 


[Continued from Page 4.3 
; were worthless. The burden of proof 


|. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 22 
Fed. (2d) 536), and the burden was 
not sustained. 

As to the payment by petitioner for 
advertising certain of the real estate be- 
longing to the corpus of the trust estate, 
ithe Board of Tax Appeals made the fol- 
lowing finding of fact: 


isum of $4,245.25 to Brent & Crittenden, 
real estate agents. for advertising real 


| Mining Company. 





It would therefore be merely a! 


in the | 


of values which the | 


paid in surplus al-| 


Is Outlay of Capital 


Deduction Computed as a 





| Was on the taxpayer (Royal Packing Co., 


**The petitioner in 1919 paid out the! 


estate owned by the Mastin Realty &| 
y The petitioner owned | 
stock in the corporation but did not own } 


|any of the real estate which was to be! 


| advertised. The other stockholders of 


,the corporation did not pay out anything | 


im this connection. 


The petitioner paid out the money be- | 


cause he deemed 


movement for the corporation and 


it an advantageous | 
its | 


stockholders. The Mastin Realty & Min-! 


ing Company and others owned 

| property interests On the southern border 
'of the principal business district of Kan- 
|sas City, A movement was started by 
ithe parties to advertise this section. The 
;amount so paid. to. Brent & Crittenden 
lwas to be distributed by them.” 


large | 


| 


The payment was therefore made not| 


d| by petitioner to advertise his own real | 


jestate; not by the corporation to ad-| 


vertise real estate owned by it; but by! 
It was, | 


a capital expenditure, 


| which might embrace the value of peti-| 








making of the hoped-for gains.” * * *} 


“It is clear enough 
adopted the basis of ‘invested capital’ 
measured according to actual contribu- 
tions made for stock or shares and ac- 
tual accessions in the way of. surplus, 
valuing them according to actual and 
bona fide transactions and by valuations 
obtaining at the time of acquisition, not 
only in order to confine the capital, the 
income from which was to be in part ex- 
empted from the burden of this special 
tax, to something approximately repre- 
sentative of the risks accepted by the 
Investors in embarking their means in} 
the enterprise, but also in order to adopt 
tests that would enable 
more easily checked by examination of | 
records, and make them less liable to 
inflation than if a more liberal mean- 
ing of ‘capital and surplus’ had been 
gtorted.” 

Tn view of this conclusive interpreta- 
tion of the act, it is idle to speculate | 
that the contract of 1919 may have had 
g value of some sort when it was as- 
signed to the taxpayer; for it is certain | 
that it had no actual cash value within | 
the terms of the statute. The actual 
transactions of the interested parties 
through which the corporation acquired | 
its invested capital, place this question 
beyond the realm of doubt. Bloyd and 
Bachenheimer not only acquired the con- 
tract, without cost, but gave it, free of 
charge to the taxpayer corporation, 

It is suggested by the testimony that 
the owners of the first corporation were 
actuated by sentimental motives in gra- 
tuitously bestowing the contract ue | 
the individuals named because of obli- 
gations of service and friendship which 
were persuasive, though mot of legal } 
validity. But no such considerations en- 
stockholders, who formed the Kleeson 
Company. 

When Bloyd and Bachenheimer found | 


sian S 
that Congress! )-ent season. 


returns to be; 





| against 49 cents a year ago. 


tioner’s stock by increasing the value of | 
the lands of the corporation. It was not! 
a loss within the meaning of the statute! 


| under discussion. Duffy v. Central R. Co. 


| 

of N. J., 268 U. S. 55. | 
We think that the orders of the Board | 
of Tax Appeals were correct, and they | 
are affirmed. | 
September 29, 1928. | 


European Markets | 
Favorable for Pork 


American Shippers Expected to| 
Expand Foreign Sales. | 


[Continued from Page 5. | 
however, gives No reason to anticipate | 
an approach to a repetition of the un-| 
precentedly heavy slaughter of the cur-| 

The higher price level of recent 
weeks resulted in an average of $16.13 
per 100 pounds being paid for heavy 
hogs at Berlin during the first three 
weeks of October as against $15.89 in 


| September and $13.67 in October, 1927.| 


The lighter demand for feedstuffs re-| 
sulting from reduced livestock numbers, 
has been a factor in bringing the Sep- 
tember average price of feed barley at 
Leipzig down to $2.30 per 100 pounds 


|against $245 a°year ago. 


The barley price has been declining 
steadily from the high point of $2.88 | 
reached last May and June. Through-! 
out the current season barley prices have 
been substantially above those of 1926-27. 
A less regular movement is noted in! 
prices of feed potatoes. The Breslau 
average for that commodity stood at 66} 
cents per 100. pounds in September) 
August | 
and September have been the only two! 
months of this. Season to show potato 
prices above those of last year. | 

_ Sepiember trade returns for Germany| 
show some increased 2 .civity in the im-! 
ports of the leadimg pork products. In| 
lard, with receipts from the United! 
States predominating, September im- 
ports reached 14,771,000 pounds, an in-| 
crease of nearly 1,000,000 pounds over 
August, and about the same as last year. 
The cumulatite total for the season to 


' date, however, remains behind last sea- 


son, to the extent of about 16 per cent. 
The September bacon figure of 496,- 
000 pounds also indicates a gain over 
August, but was little more than half| 
the imports of September, 1927. The! 
cumulative total . for 11 months now! 
stands at about 14 per cent under last, 


season. For the past several years, the: ® ; ‘ 
tered into the transaction between the! German imports of lard and bacon have. fitst three weeks of October to $1.71 per pounds 


inereased in October over the months} 
immediately preceding. 
The official statement concerning re- | 





Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire 
money 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they meed and 
for the outlay, 
is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 


—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand amd use the 

fine facilities the Congress provides 

for them. Such a survey will be 

useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Safety of Mines Improved Through Research 


On Causes of Accidents and Miners’ Diseases 


Topic 37—How the Government Helps Business 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
wey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the worious bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with How the 
Government Helps Business. 


By Scott Turner, 


Director, Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
HAT coal dusts raised into the air by concus- 
sion and ignited may cause mine explosions 
much more widespread and destructive than 
those of fire-damp, a fact once doubted by many 
mining men, was established by the Bureau of Mines 
through its investigations of mine explosions, through 
laboratory tests, and through large-scale experiments 
at its experimental mine. 


Dusts from hundreds of mines in different coal fields 
have been studied and their relative inflammability has 
been determined. The _ possibility of improper ex- 
plosives, or the improper use of explosives, causing 
explosions has been investigated, as has been the possi- 
bility of explosions starting from electric sparks, 
miners’ lamps, or mine fires. In addition, suggested 
methods of rendering coal dust harmless have been 
tested at the experimental coal mine. 

x * 


Devices used in Europe have been improved and new 
and more effective ones have been designed. Through 
the use of these improved contrivances, it -is practically 
certain that coal-dust explosions can be limited to small 
areas and can be prevented from spreading through a 
mine even after they are well started. 


The effectiveness of the thorough spreading of rock- 
dust throughout bituminous mines for the prevention 
or limitation of mine explosions has repeatedly been 
demonstrated by the Bureau. The rock-dusting of coal 
mines has saved the lives of hundreds of coal miners 
within the past few years, and, although the practice 
is not generally compulsory, its use is increasing in 
the United States. 

* * * 

S A RESULT of the Bureau’s efforts, a revolution 
+<*% has been brought about in the explosives used in 
coal mines containing inflammable gas or dust. At 
the time of the inauguration of this work, black powder, 
with its long enduring, intensely hot flame and poison- 
ous gases, was almost universally used in coal-mining 
operations in the United States. One of the first in- 
vestigations undertaken by the Bureau was that look- 
ing to improvement in the character of the explosives 
used in mines. 


Conferences with mine owners, miners, and manu- 
facturers of explosives resulted in a number of manu- 
facturers agreeing to undertake the making of a new 
type of explosive that would have for its special char- 
acteristics an explosion-flame of short duration and 
relatively low temperature. The Bureau cooperated in 
the development of this new typ of explosive by estab- 
lishing the necessary standard with regard to safety, 
and by testing the explosives submitted from time 
to time to determine whether they had reached such 
standard. 

The use of the new type of explosives, termed “per- 
missible explosives,” now has become general in those 
mines where the risk of gas or dust explosions was a 
serious cne. So rapid has been the introduction of 
the permissible explosives that, during 1927, more 
than 63,000,000 pounds of these explosives ‘were used 
in the coal mines of this country. 

Be * * 

MERICAN miners produce more coal per capita 
than those of other nations. They are able to do 
this largely by employing electrical machinery and 
equipment. The steadily increasing use of such ap- 
paratus in our mines, while a distinct factor in the 
attainment of greater efficiency in mineral production, 
subjects the workers to additional well-recognized 
hazards. Electric flashes and sparks from this equip- 
ment may ignite accumulations of mine gases and 

coal dust and thus cause disastrous mine explosions, 


By calling attention to the possible dangers attend- 
ing the use of electricity in mines, the Bureau has led 
manufacturers to devise safer types of apparatus, espe- 
cially electrical switches and motors, that can be used 
in gaseous atmospheres without danger of causing ex- 
plosions by sparks or flashes. 


Forty-Second Article—Mine Safety Investigations. 


reau’s permissible list covers practically every type of 
equipment used in underground coal mining. 
* * * 


Nearly half of the accidental deaths in the mines of 
the country result from falls of mine roof. Falls of 
roof kill more men than any other class of accidents, 
but they attract slight notice because they lack the 
spectacular aspects of diastrous mine explosions, More 
than 1,200 coal and metal miners are killed every year 
by falls of mine roof, and the lessening of this danger 
constitutes one of the biggest safety problems in the 
mining industry of the United States, 


The magnitude of this problem was recognized by 
Congress, which appropriated funds to the Bureau of 
Mines for a special investigation of the causes of these 
accidents and possible remedial measures. The investi- 
gation invoives the study of methods of mining as they 
affect roof action, methods of roof support, methods for 
testing the soundness of the roof, and State laws and 
local regulations as they affect the exercise of pre- 
cautions. Substantial reductions in the number of 
deaths from falls of roof have been achieved in those 
districts in which the Bureau has been able to conduct 
intensive educational campaigns. 

* ok oF 


OR many years the Bureau of Mines has cooperated 

with the Public Health Service in work relating to 
the health of miners. Through various publications, the 
Bureau has pointed out some common diseases that 
may be avoided by attention io sanitation in mines and 
mining communities, and has called attention to the 
essential features of good houses for mining towns. 


The Bureau has ascertained the effects of high tem- 
peratures and humidity in lessening the amount of work 
a man can do, and has advocated adequate ventilation 
in both metal mines and coal mines. Conditions have 
been greatly alleviated in mining districts where se- 
rious pulmonary diseases were prevalent due to the 
breathing of unwholesome dusts. 

* * * 


By demonstrating the use of rescue apparatus and 
by training miners in methods of recovery work after 
mine disasters and of administering first aid to those 
injured by accidents, the Bureau of Mines has aroused 
and strengthened the movement for increasing safety 
and preventing accidents in all industries. 


Since the beginning of this educational work 250,- 
000 miners have been trained by the personnel of the 
Bureau’s 10 safety stations and 10 mine-rescue cars. 
Moreover, as a direct result of this educational work, 
and through the efforts of men who had received train- 
ing, several hundred men have been rescued from mines 
after explosions or other disasters. 

* o's 


INCE its creation, the Bureau has made exhaustive 

studies of toxic mine gases, with special reference 

to the means of detection, the physiological effects pro- 

duced on workmen exposed to such gases, and the pro- 
viding of protective devices, 


The Bureau has given special attention to carbon 
monoxide, sometimes styled the universal poison gas, 
for the reason that almost everyone is at times ex- 
posed to its insidious attacks, As an outgrowth of 
the Bureau’s intensive studies of noxious mine gases it 
is frequently asked to help solve problems caused by 
the presence of dangerous gases in other places than 


mines. 


= * & 


A notable instance was the planning of the ventila- 
tion system for the great Holland vehicular tunnels . 
under the Hudson River between New York City and 
New Jersey. In connection with this work, the Bureau 
conducted exhaustive tests to determine the amount 
and composition of the exhaust gases given off by dif- 
ferent types of motor cars and trucks. In a specially 
constructed tunnel in its experimental mine, studies 
were made to determine the physiological effects of 
exhaust gases of the automobiles driven through the 
tunnel. 


This information was of great value in deter- 
mining the amount of such gases that could be safely 
breathed by passengers in cars moving through the 
Holland tunnels and thus assisted materially in plan- 
ning their ventilation. A carbon monoxide recorder and 
alarm, developed by the Bureau, has been installed, in 
considerable numbers, in the Holland tunnel, These 
recorders are so sensitive that they detect one or two 


Also, the Bureau’s activities have led to the manu- 


facture of approved types of hand and cap lamps for 


miners, by which the work of mining is rendered safer, 
Several States have enacted stricter laws regarding 
electrical equipment in mines, these laws being based 
on recommendations made by the Bureau. 


The Bu- 


parts of carbon monoxide in one million parts of air, 


In the next article,to be published in the 
assue of November 
vreau of Mines, 
Bureau of Mines’ technologic investigations. 


6,the Director of the Bu- 
Scott Turner, will discuss the 
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| duced hog numbers in Denmark may be! September dropped to 


accepted as an indication of a decline 
in bacon exports below the record levels! 
of the current season, although they 
probably will be maintained at points! 
higher than those prevailing in most of 
the post-war period. For the three 
months July-September, the exports of 
Danish bacon have been smaller than 
in the corresponding months of last year 
for the first time this season. The pre- 
liminary figure of 42,794,000 pounds for 
September carries along the decreases 
noted since June, and is 9.6 per cent un- 
der September, 1927. The cumulative 
total for the. season to September 30, 
however, exceeds that of last season by 
about 29 per cent under September, 1927. 

In both the United States and Canada 
the rate of hog slaughter for the past 
few months has tended toward the lower 
levels of last season. In the _ United! 
States the monthly inspected slaughter 
has been more or less under that of last; 
year since May, and the September figure} 
of 2,508,000 head is just about the same 
asa year ago. 

Coincident with the decline in slaughter, 
hog prices stiffened rather sharply from| 
May to September and were well above! 
the corresponding months of last year.! 
For the first three weeks of October,! 
however, the average of packers’ and} 





shippers’ quotations at Chicago dropped} 
sharply to $10.12 per 100 pounds, a figure] 
slightly under that of a year ago. For 
all months of this season, corn prices also 
were higher than last year. 
of recent weeks brought 
average of No. 3 yellow 


The decline} 
the Chicago | 
corn for the! 
100 pounds, a point 14 per cent above that 
of a year ago. 
The United States pork export trade in' 


jas of September 30. 


| takings 
| further. 


unusually low} 
levels fox that month, The only item to 
show an increase over August was lard 
exports to Germany, and that figure was | 
well under last year. Total lard and} 
bacon exports for the season to Septem-/| 
ber 30, however, continued ahead of last 
season. The comulative figure for hams 
and shoulders, which went ahead of last | 
season on the strength of the August ex- 
ports, again fell behind as a result of the 
small September figure. The September 
lard figure reached only 46,158,000! 
pounds, and was smaller than for any 
month since November 1926, and 22.7 
per cent undera year ago. The cumula-! 
tive total to September 30 stood only! 
about 5 per cent ahead of last year. 
Exports to both Germany and Great 
Britain were considerably under Septem- 
ber, 1927, the former taking 12,293,000 
pounds and the latter 11,935,000 pounds. 
The September 30 stocks of lard in cold| 
storage in the United States were a bit! 
heavy for that month at 126,810,000 
pounds, according to preliminary figures, | 


| but were well under the preceding month. 


The total September bacon export | 
reached only 6,881,000 pounds, the small-! 
est for any month since November, 1927. 
The total for the season, however, was 
about 11 per cent ahead of last season| 
The exports to! 

smallest since 
with the small German) 
of recent months reduced still} 

The total September export of 
hams and shoulders, most of which goes} 
to Great Britain, was the smallest in| 
recent years, reaching only 6,681,000 
or about half of the August ex-| 
port. The season’s cumulative total for) 
that item was about 2 per cent under last | 
season at the end of September, 


Great Britain were the 
last December, 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Lneterpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, theerfore, in meany instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp. 
troller General follow: 

A-23200. Seamen, destitute American— 
Transportation. Responsibility for the re- 
turn to the United States of a seaman left 
behind under circumstances which do not 
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Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of Jast line. 


Dennie, Charles Clayton. 
acquired and heredosyphilis. 
medical monographs.) 304 p.,, illus. WN. 
Y., Harper, 1928. 28-23081 

Dhonau, Charles Otto. Manual of case 
analysis, by Charles O, Dhonau. 1st ed. 
(Dhonau Nunnamaker series, vol. III.) 
108 p., illus. Cincinnati, 0., The 
balming book co., 1928. 

Elsbree, Willard Slingerland. Teacher turn- 
over in the cities 
York state. 


. Syphilis; 


ers college, Columbia university, 
tributions to education, no. 300.) 

N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia 
versity, 1928. 


88 p. 
uni- 


tory of our country, by. 
343 p., illus. 


.. (Rev. 
Dallas, Tex., The Southern 
publishing co., 1928. 28-23034 
Freeman, Lewis Ransome, The nearing 
North. 385 p. N. Y., Dodd, Mead & co., 
1928. 28-23033 


| Gecks, Mathilde C. Primer and first reader 


manual for Story 
Gecks, Withers, and Skinner. 219 p. Rich- 
mond, Johnson publishing co., 1928. 
28-23018 
Gilbert, Cora D. Ten thousand miles and 
active prayer. 125 p. Los Angeles, 1928. 
28-23077 
Gilbert, Hiram Thornton, The Municipal 
court of Chicago. 599 p. Chicago, Ill., The 
author, 1928. 28-23122 


; Griffen, William J., comp. Griffen lineage, 


| Efandbook encyclopedia of engineering; 


1602-1928. 33 p., illus, N. Y., 1928. 
28-23087 
a 
compact work of reference containing the 
most essential facts about 4,150 subjects 
in mechanics and engineering, including 
established results and data of impor- 
tance to designers and builders of me- 
chanical and electrical apparatus. Ist ed. 
1,242 p., illus, N. Y., The Industrial press, 
28-23029 


i 1928, 
Holden, Charles Revell. Estates, under wills 


and trust agreements; a manual for at- 
torneys and laymen, with eighty-one 
model forms. 125 p. Chicago, Union trust 
co., 1928 28-23120 
Hughes, Ray Osgood. Economic and voca- 
tional civics. 331 p., illus, Boston, Allyn 
and Bacon, 1928. 28-23115 


' Hurst, George Leopold. The literary back- 


ground of the New Testament. 163 p. N. 
Y., Macmillan, 1928. 28-23056 


Joint expedition of the British museum and 


ESS 


; George C. Kenney, Capt. Paul S. Edwards, 
First Lieut. Clayton L. Bissel, First Lieut. | 
; Leroy M. Wolfe, Second Lieut. Howard H. | 


amount to desertion as defined in the Con- | 


sular Regulations, devolwes on the vessel 
from which the seaman overstayed his 
leave, and that responsibility may not be 


avoided by a subsequent change in the ; 


ownership of the vessel. 

A-24891. Contracts—-Mistake in bid— 
Withdrawal. Where under section 5 of the 
act of June 11, 1878, 20 Stat. 105, advertise- 
ments for proposals for building a bridge 
have been issued and a _ proposal is re- 
ceived much lower than the next lowest 
bid the difference being mich greater than 
the 
highest bid and the low bidder before an 
award made, has submitted its work 
sheets showing that a substantial item com- 
puted prior to the execution of his pro- 
posal was not included therein, through 
error, such bidder may be permitted to 
withdraw its bid, 


is 


| San Francisco; to U. S. S. Oklahoma. 


difference between the next lowest and | 


of the Museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania to Mesopotamia. ... Ur excava- 
tions; texts. 1 v. and atlas of plates. Lon- 
don, Printed by order of the Trustees of 
the two museums, 1928. 28-23076 
Jones, Paul. An alphabet of aviation; text 
by ...drawings by Edward Shenton. 63 
p., illus. Phil., Macrae Smith co., 1928. 
28-23028 

Kennelly, Arthur Edwin, Electric lines and 
nets, their theory and electrical behavior; 
formerly published under the title of 
Artificial electric lines, by ... 2d ed., rev. 
and enl. 426 p., illus. N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill book co., 1928. 28-23091 
League of nations. 
mittee on intellectual co-operation. Re- 
port on scientific property submitted on 
behalf of the Committee of experts ap- 
pointed to draw up a draft international 
convention, by M. Marcel Plaisant. (A. 
21. 1928. xii. Publications of the League 
of nations. xii. A. Intellectual coop- 


Army Orders 


First Lieut. Clarkson D, McNary, Inf., 
from Fort Huanchuca, Ariz., to Laramie, 


yo. 
Col. James Eugene MeNary, O. D. Res., } 


to active duty at Washington, D. C. 

Maj. Homer Saint-Gaudens, E. C. Res., 
to active duty at Fort Humphreys, Va. 

Second Lieut. Frank S. Bowen, Inf., or- 
ders of October 4 amended in spelling. 

Col. Frederick W. Stopford, Coast Art. 
Corps, from San Francisco, Calif., to Fort 
Worden, Wash. 

Second Lieut. David M. Ramsay, Inf., de- 
tailed in Air Corps. 

Second Lieut. Howard E. Engler, 
detailed in Air Corps 

Maj. Bonaparte P. 


Dept. 

Chaplain E. W. Wood, from Fort Logan, 
Colo., to Canal Zone. 

Lieut. Col. 
from Dayton, Ohio, to Baltimore, Md. 

First Lieut. Jesse A. Madarasz, Air Corps, 
from Kelly Field, Tex., to Chanute Field, 
Til. 

Lieut, Col. Harry J. Watson, Coast Art. 
Corps, orders of October 24 revoked. 

Maj. Hollis LeR. Muller, Coast Art. 
Corps, from Indianapolis, Ind., to Chicago, 
tll 


First Lieut. August Knapp. 0. D.. will 
be placed upon the retired list at United 
States Military Academy. 

First Lieut. George Tribbett, Air Corps 
Res., to active duty at San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Col. William A. Carleton, Inf., Camden, 
N. J., to report to the president of the 
Army retiring board, Governors Island, 
mY. 


Mstr, Sgt. Carl H. Mau, will be placed 
on the retired list at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

First Sgt. Gerald A. O’Rouark, Field 
Art., retired from active service. 

Capt. Frederick R. Lafferty, Cav., as- 
signed to duty as parole officer, United 
States Disciplinary Barracks, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 

First Lieut. Michael A. Quinn, Q. M. C.. 
from Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex.; orders of October 26 
revoked. 

Col. James J. Hornbrook, Cav., from Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to Hot Springs Nat’l 
Park, Ark. 

Board consisting of following officers 
appointed to meet at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, on November 5 to consider radio 
development of the Air Corps: Maj. Hor- 
ace Hickam, Maj. Hugh J. Knerr, 
William R. Blair, Maj. Ralph Royce, Capt. 


Couch, 
Mstr. Sgt. William Brown, Inf., will be 


laced upon the retired list at Fort Eustis, | 


a. 

Mstr. Sgt. Virgil Rowlett, Cav., will be 
Placed upon the retired list at Fort Hua- 
chuca, Ariz. 

Staff Sgt. James A. Smith, Q. M. C., will 
be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Robinson, Nebr. 

Second Lieut. Leon W. Johnson, Inf., de- 
tailed in the Air Corps; from Fort Crook, 
Nebr., to Brooks Field, Tex. 

Capt. Fred C. Winters, Inf., to report to 


ington, D. C. 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. Nathan W. Bard, det. Subm. Divs., 
Battle Fit.; to Subm. Div. 9, 

Lieut. Robert Rohange, relieved all 
tive duty; to home. 

Lieut. William J. Sebald, det. Rec. Ship, 


ac- 


Ens. Henry D. Rozendal, det. Nav. Air 
son. 
Lieut. Stuart J. Trowbridge (M. C.), 


2nd Brigade, U. 


det. | 
S. Marines, Nicaragua; to ' 
Navy. Air Sta.. Pensacola, Fla. | 
Lieut. Dillon F. Zimmerman (S. C.), det. | 
U. §. S. Procyon; to Navy Yard, Pearl ; 
Harbor, T. H. | 
Comdr. Henry G. Taylor (C. E, C.), det. 
Navy Yard, Phila., Pa.; to Asiatic Station. 
Bosn. William D. Strange, ors. Oct. 13, 
1928, modified. To U. S. S. Rail. 
Ch, Pay Clk. Thomas A. Grigsby, det. 
U.S. 8. Gold Star; to Rec. Ship, San Fran- 
cisco. 


(Harper's ; 


om- | 
28-23078 | 
and villages of New | 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 


university, 1928. Published also as Teach- | 
Con- 


28-23020 | 
Estill, Harry Fishburne. The beginner’s his- | 
ed.) | 


and study readers, by | 


. . . International com- | 


Cav., | 


“Norvell, Med. Corps, | 
from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Hawaiian | 


Harry Graham, Air Corps, | 


all , 


| 
president of Army retiring board, ae 


! 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. §, S. William- | 
: | 


——ee KKK KKK 


¢ 


A. 1.) 8p. Geneva, 


28-23094 


eration. 1928. xii. 
Imp. Kundig, 1928. 


q t 
: Palestine. Commission on controversies be- 


tween the orthodox patriarchate of 
Jerusalem and the Arab orthodox com- 
munity. The orthodox patriarchate of 
Jerusalem; report of the Commission ap- 
pointed by the government of Palestine 
to inquire and report upon certain con- 
troversies between the orthodox pa- 
triarchate of Jerusalem and the Arab 
orthodox community, by the commis- 
sioners Sir Anton Bertram, and J. W. A. 
Young. 379 p. London, H. Milford, 1926, 

28-28276 
Marion. Tuberculosos 
and how to combat it; a book for the 
patient. 2d ed. 275 p. St. Louis, The 
C. V. Mosby co., 1928. 28-23080 


| Romine, William Bethel. The story of Sam 
Davis. 15 p., illus. Pulaski, Tenn., The 
Pulaski citizen, 1928. 28-23086 
| Ross, John Franklin, Chiropractor’s ready 
| reference guide, by ... 3d ed. rev. and 
enl. 124p., illus. Indianapolis, Ind., The 
Burton Shields co., 1928. 28-23022 
Rowley, Mass. Vital records of Rowley, 
Massachusetts, to the end of the year 
1849. (Essex institute, Salem, Mass, 
Vital records of the towns of Massachu- 
| setts.) 537 p. Salem, Mass., The Essex 
institute, 1928. 28-23038 
| Russell, John Andrew. Joseph Warren 
Fordney, an American legislator. 256 p. 
Boston, Mass., The Stratford co., 1928. 
28-23036 
! Ryan, Carl Joseph. The central Catholic 
high school, its development and present 
status. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholie uni- 
versity of America, 1927.) 128 p. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1927. 28-23021 
| Sellars, Roy Wood. Religion coming of age. 
(Philosophy for the layman series.) 293 
p. N. Y., Masmillan, 1928. 28-23055 


| Service, Robert William. Why not grow 
young? or, Living for longevity. 266 p. 
N. Y., N. Y., Barse & co., 1928. 28-23079 
Sherwood, Merriam. The road to Cathay, 
by ... and Elmer Mantz; decorations by 
William Siegel. 251 p., illus. N. Y., Mace 
millan, 1928. 28-23074 
Simpson, Clarence O. The technic of oral 
radiography. With one hundred sixty- 
five illustrations. 2d ed. 207 p., illus. 
St. Louis, The C. V. Mosby company, 
1928. 28-23024 

| Society of the Army of Santiago de Cuba. 
The Santiago campaign; reminiscences of 
the operations for the capture of Son- 
tiago de Cuba in the Spanish-American 
war, June and July, 1898, written b: 
participants in the campaign and pub- 
lished by the Society of Santiago de Cuba. 

; 442 p., illus. Richmond, Va., Williams 
printing co., 1927. 28-23090 

| Stewart, George Craig. Spanish summer, hy 
| ... Etchings by Jean June Myall. ‘118 
p. Milwaukee, Wis., Morehouse publish- 

| ing co., 1928. 28-23070 
| Stieglitz, Julius Oscar, ed. Chemistry in 
medicine; a cooperative treatise intended 
to give examples of progress made in 
medicine with the aid of chemistry, ed- 
ited by ... Advisory editors, Anton J. 
Carlson, Reid Hunt, Frank R. Lillie, and 
others. 757 p., illus. N. Y., The Chem- 
ical foundation, 1928. 28-23023 
; Stilz, Eva M. . » God working through 
| mankind. (Religious education texts for 
weekday schools. Sixth book. Junior— 
third year. For the teacher.) 120 P., 
illus. Phil., Pa., United Lutheran pub- 

| lication house, 1928. 28-23057 
Taylor, Joseph Judson. Chinses missions, by 
+». With an introduction by Robert E. 
Chambers, D. D. 103 p. N. Y., W. Neale, 
1928. 28-23058 
University commission on southern race 
questions. Five letters of the University 
commission on southern race questions. 
(The Trustees of the John F. Slater 

! fund. Occasional papers no. 24.) 22 Pp. 
Charlottesville, Va., 1927. 28-28327 
White, Stewart Edward. Daniel Boone: 
wilderness scout; the life story and true 
adventures of the great hunter, Long 
Knife, who first blazed the wilderness 

; trail through the Indian’s country to 
| Kentucky, now fully told by Stewart 
Edward White, and illustrated by James 
| Daugherty. 2774 p., illus. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Page & company, 1926. 
28-23037 


Pottenger, Francis 


| 


Government Books 
| and Publications 


' 
| Documents described under this heading 
; are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
| Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
; card numbers are given. 
| Supplement to Directory of Licensed Pilots. 
Supplement to Aeronautics Bulletin No. 
20. Free at the Aeronautics Branch. De- 
partment of Commerce. 
| Service and Regulatory Announcements, 
Federal Horticultural Board, Department 
of Agriculture, April-June, 1928, Free at 
| the office of the Board. (Agr. 14-383) 
Magnesia Asbestos Plaster, Specification. 
| Compiled by the American Marine Stand. 
ards Committee, Published by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 
Vacant Public Lands on July 1, 1928. Cir- 
cular No. 1159, General Land Office, Free 
at the General Land Office. 28-26789 
Sandard Specifications for Welded and 
Seamless Steel Pipe. Industrial Stand- 
ards No. 20, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 
| Journal of Agricultural Research. Vol. 37, 
No. 5, Published by the Department of 
Agriculture. Price, 20 cents. 
(Agr. 18-1837) 
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Increase Forecast 


In Rubber Needs 
Of Other Nations! 


Larger Consumption Is Fore- 
cast for Next Year by 
Department of Com- 
merce. 


Accounting 


ing-Finance” headings. 


Aeronautics 


Aeronautics branch of the Depart- 


to list of licensed pilots. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Municipal airport proposed by 
cities in the last two weeks. 

Page 


Heavily increased consumption of rub- 
ber outside the United States is forecast 
for 1929 by the Rubber Division in a 
statement made public November 3, by 
the Department of Commerce. In addi- 
tion, net’ imports by foreign countries 
are expected to exceed consumption dur- 
ing the year. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The annual rate of rubber consump- 
tion outside the United States is now 
about twice that in 1922. Statistics 
showing actual consumption are avail- 


able only for Canada and Netherlands, 
but a close estimate of United Kingdom 
consumption may be made on the basis 
of net imports adjusted for changes in 
stocks on hand, and for other countries | 
net imports may be taken as | 
ing approximate rubber consumption | }} 
over a period of years. The table below } 
shows figures representing total foreign 
consumption for each year since 1921, |]| 
with 1928 estimated. | | 
Expansion in Alternate Years. 

This table shows that foreign con- 
sumption has increased each year (ex-| 
cept 1928) but the increase has been 
especially large each second year (1923, 
1925, and 1927). For the intermediate | 
years, the increase has been small and }}| 
for 1928, it appears from statistics thus 
far available that the total will even be ']} 
lower than for 1927 by nearly 5,000 tons. ||} 
As the statistics used are net imports, | 
especially heavy arrivals during the last | 
quarter of 1928. might increase the total | 
above that of 1927. 

One explanation offered for apparent , 
1928 decline in consumption is that the | 
statistics of net imports do not neces- 
sarily correspond to actual consumption | 
each year, that during 1927 actual con- ||} 
sumption was much lower than net im- | 
ports, while in 1928 consumption was 
higher than net imports. This would 
mean that stocks of rubber were built 
up during 1927, just as in the United 
States, but that stock reduction has taken 
place during 1928. 

Another explanation offered is that 
reclaimed rubber was used abroad in 
much larger quantities in 1928 than in 
1927, with a consequent reduction in the 
use of crude rubber. Reclaimed rub- 
ber exports from the United States were 
slightly less in the first half of 1928 than 
in the first half of 1927, but the decline ||} 
was in shipments to Canada and Aus-: 
tralia, as shipments to United Kingdom | 
have almost doubled this year. | 

Exports of scrap and old rubber from | 
the United States to foreign countries | 
were increased 50 per cent during the ';' 
first half of 1928, compared to 1927, ! 
which seems to support the idea that for- | 
eign reclaimers are more active than 
last year; the greatest increases oc- | 
curred in shipments to Belgium, France, |}} 
United Kingdom, Canada, and Japan. | | 

Annual Rubber Consumption. | 


Foreign rubber consumption in long 
tons: 
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of aviators. 





A griculture 


Department of Agriculture issues 
current number of Journal of Agricul- 
tural Research. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Federal Horticulture Board, Depart- 


and regulatory announcements. 


favorable to expansion of sales 


American pork. 


tural Crops and Diseases. 


Device invented 


used in germination tests. 


Production of oats in 26 countries ex- 
ceeds last year’s total by 10 per cent. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Extension is favored of foreign ag- 
ricultural reports. 


Banking-Finance 


that counterfeit of $50 Federal 


culation. 


Changes in State bank membership 
of Federal Reserve System. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Debits to individual accounts decline 
for week. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
at New 


Foreign rates 


York. 


exchange 
Page 7 


Office. 
Page 9 
See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


Department of Agriculture 
current number of Journal of Agricul- 
tural Research. 


American Marine Standards Commit- 
tee compiles specification for magnesia 


asbestos plaster. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Federal Horticulture Board, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, published service 
and ~egulatory announcements. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Aeronautics branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce issues a supplement 
to list of licensed pilots. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Bureau of Standards issues standard 
specifications for welded and seamless 
steel pipe. 


Total. 
98,604 
108,720 
128,572 
137,691 
165,627 
173,574 
i as 219,595 46,021 
i928 (estimated) ........ 215,000 4,595 | 

It appears that 1929 should normally | 
be a year for heavily increased consump- : 
tion of rubber outside the United States, ; 
or at least for heavily increased net im- 
ports. It is likely that stocks have been 
reduced in other countries during 1928 | 
just as in the United States and England. | 
American owned rubber factories in Eng- 
land and Australia will normally use 
more rubber in 1929 than in 1928, 


Even allowing for possible further in- | 
creased use of reclaimed rubber owing 
to keen manufacturing competition, for- | 
eign rubber consumption is certain to 
show an increase and net imports next 
year ee aed a in order 
to replenish stocks. ‘inally, the fol-! rag. eee - 
— table, which shows foreign auto- (Paper Read Before Last Session 
mobile registrations as of January 1 ah f ‘ nae, , 
year since 1921, indicates eulthieed in- Of Optical Society. | 
crease in the demand for tires abroad. . : 

Tire exports from the United States | (Continued from Page 1.) 
are expected to show little increase inj Whole, will make the world in which we | 
gt — SS will' live one of reality and not one of su-| 

e supplie rom Britis actories, 80 | perficiality. 
that practically all the 1929 aa 
demand for tires abroad will be met “td 
foreign production. 

Automobile Registration. 

Foreign automobile registrations: 

Number. 

1,711,000 

2,082,000 

2,255,000 

2,833,000 

° 3,176,000 

ear 4,519,000 
IN 5,467,000 948,000 | dependent thinking seem imperative. 

1928... ? ,» 6,420,000 958,000) “The relation of light to matter ap- 

Foreign registrations are now over} pears on the horizon offering assistance 
three times as great as at the beginning 


ef 198% and increasing at the rate of" many of the modern problems which 


nearly 1,000,000 per year. 

Some of the concomitant effects of | 
restrictions to which relatively little at- 
tention has been directed are worthy of 
special mention. When the scheme be- 


Inc. 
1921. wc cccccvcccccacccoce Pree 
10,116 | | 
19,582 
9,119 | f} 
27,936 | 
7,947 


Page 9, Col. 7 

General Land Office publishes a cir- 
cular on vacant public lands. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Physicist Discusses 


Chlorophyll Analysis’ 





j 


“The biochemist again and again has! 
‘looked to one branch of science and then 
{to another for suitable methods of in- 
| vestigating his problems. He is begin- 
‘ning to realize that something not found | 
371,000 in a test tube or in any mechanistic 
173,000 | Physical-chemical philosophy of life must 
578,000 | come to aid him in his efforts. New pro- 


$83,000 | . . ° 
ores cedures, new interpretations, and in- 


Ine. 


confront those investigating the chem- 
istry of life.” | 
The properties of light, said Mr.| 
Schertz, will assist in the “solution ofj 
problems which as yet remain unsolved 
gan to cause really high prices for rub. | after any years of struggle.” Light 
ber, supplementary toll was levied on | and chlorophyll, both commonly known 
rubber consumers in many ways. ' but little understood, are worthy of criti- 
The minimum rate of duty to which|°#!,examination, he said. ; 
exports from Malaya and Ceylon were| He reviewed the history of early in- 
subject was increased; the cargo rates|Vestigations, telling how a century ago 
on rubber from ports in the Middle East David Brewster discovered fluorescence 
to consuming centers were increased|i% fluorspar and in an alcoholic solu- 
several times, and the percentage com-|tion of leaf-green, and how John 
missions of brokers and insurance com-| Herschel discovered that quinine sulphate 
panies, as well as interest rates on| When placed in sunlight gave off a blue} 
capital, tended to increase considerable | Color. ' 
for each ton of rubber. He told how C, G, Stokes, back in the | 
Already the lower price for rubber, has| sixties, found the chlorophyll of land | 
brought in its wake a lower rate of ex-| plants to be a mixture of two green and | 
port duty and reduced freight rates for|two yellow substances with distinctive | 
ocean shipment, while reduced broker-| optical properties. He cited the investi- | 


lower prices as a matter of course. 


See under “Taxation” and “Bank- 


ment of Commerce issues a supplement 


25 
Col. 5 
New air mail service, available to 


American patrons, is opened in éa? 
, Col, 


California leads all States in number 


Page 3, Col. 5 | tuminous coal shows gain. 


Page 9, Col. 7 ; 
Conditions in Europe declared to be | 


Page 5, Col. 1 
in Department of 
Agriculture for counting seeds to be 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Chief of Secret Service announces | 
Re- | 
serve note has been discovered in cir- | 


Daily Decisions of the ae 


issues | 


Page 9, Col. 7| 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1928 








Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Books and publications received by 
the Library of Congress. 
Page 9 


Chemicals 


Competition between French and 
German dye producers ended by terms 


of agreement. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Claims 


The Court of Claims of the United 
Sttaes is in recess until November 30. 


Coal 


Output of anthracite declines for 
week ended October 27; output of bi- 


27; 


| Page 6, Col. 7 


Commerce-Trade 


Court of Appeals, for the Fourth Cir- 
cuit, holds that misrepresentation of 
size of timber stand without intent to 
deceive was not fraudulent. (Halsey v. 


| ber Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Department of Commerce, in second 


| 


of | section of report on New England man- 


jufacturers, says that advance of the 


Page 5, Col. 2|region in this respect is of particular 
Dr. Eugine C. Auchter appointed to | Significance. 
take charge of the Office of Horticul- 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Directors of Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce declares that de- 
velopment of commerce has eliminated 
‘factor of war provocation. 
| Page 1, Col. 1 
| Mine Safety Investigation—Article 
by Scott Turner of the Bureau of 
Mines. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
Department of Commerce reviews 
jrecent changes in foreign tariffs and 
| Trade Regulations. 
Page 6, Col. 5 


Competition between French and 

{German dye producers ended by terms 
| of agreement, 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Conditions in Europe declared to be 

favorable to expansion of sales of 


Page 7, Col. 3; American pork. 


Page 5, Col. 2 
Department of Commerce forecasts 
, conditions in 1928 in world rubber mar- 
| kets outside of United States. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
| Foreign demands for American prod- 
ucts listed by Department of Commerce. 
| Page 6, Col. 2 


Page q| Gains in export trade for first three | 


| months of 1928 made by 26 States. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Army to sell $200,000 worth of dead 
timber rich in tar and turpentine. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


| Cotton 


| Estimates issued on grade, staple, 
‘and tenderability of cotton stocks in 
| Arkansas, Louisiana, and Missouri. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


‘Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


ecisions on Page 4. 


|D 


See Special Index and Law Digest; 


jon Page 8. 
'Customs 


| The United States Court of Customs 
Appeals is in recess until December 3. 


| Education 


French educator says children should 
not study mathematics before age of 
ten years. * 


‘Foodstuffs 


Holdings in cold storage of frozen 
fish show gain over October, 1927. 


Page 10, Col. 7 


| Page 5, Col. 5} 


Foreign Affairs 


Canada to investigate possible de- 
pletion of haddock fisheries by heavy 


catches. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Telephone communication established 
between United States and Austria. 
Page 10, Col. 5 
Secretary Kellogg expresses himself , 
as satisfied with election conditions in 
Nicaragua. | 
Page 2, Col. 5} 
President telegraphs felicitations to | 
Panama on anniversary of Independ- 
ence. 
Page 2, Col. 5} 
Changes in Foreign Service an- 
nounced by Department of State. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Game and Fish 


Canada to investigate possible de- 
pletion of haddock fisheries by heavy 
| catches. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Holdings in cold storage of frozen 


ment of Agriculture, published service | Minnesota-South Carolina Land & Tim- fish show gain over October, 1927. 1 


Page 5, Col. 5 
1 
‘Govt Personnel 


| Dr. Eugine C. Auchter appointed to 
take charge of the Office of Horticul- 
tural Crops and Diseases. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
President Coolidge issues proclama- 
| tion requesting observance of Armistice 
| Day November 11. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Secretary of State commends work of 
retiring Ambassador to Great Britain, 
| Alanson B. Houghton. 
Page 3, Col. 4 | 
Daily engagements of the President 
‘at the Executive Offices. | 
| Page 3} 
Changes in Foreign Service an-'! 
nounced by Department of State. 
| Page 2, Col. 7; 


|\Gov't Supplies | 


Proceeds of $3,116,374.83 from sales 
of lands and buildings by War Depart- 
|ment credited to account of Military 
| Post Construction Fund. 





Page 1, Col. 4 
American Marine Standards Commit- | 
tee compiles specification for magnesia | 
asbestos plaster. | 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Bureau of Standards issues standard | 
i 


| 
| paints for welded and seamless 
steel pipe. 

Page 9, Col. 7 
\Gov’t Topical Survey 


Mine Safety Investigation—Article 
by Scott Turner of the Bureau of 
| Mines. ‘ | 

, Page 9, Col. " 


I mmigration 


Secretary of Labor reviews problems 
in enforcing immigration act. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Iron and Steel 


Bureau of Standards issues standard 
specifications for welded and seamless 
steel pipe. 


Labor 


Nine new labor disputes submitted 


Page 9, Col. 7 


|to Concilation Service of Department 


of Labor and 12 disputes adjusted in 
week ending November 3. 
Page 2, Col. 4| 


|Mines and Minerals 


Quantity of non-ferrous metals re- 


in 1927. | 
Page 1, Col. 2! 


fn 1927 from secondary sources gained | 


Postal Service 


Mine Safety Investigation—Article 
by Scott Turner of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Page 9, Col. 3 


National Defense 


Proceeds of $3,116,374.83 from sales 
of lands and buildings by War Depart- 
ment credited to account of Military 
Post Construction Fund. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of the Navy. 
Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of War. 
Page 9 
Army effects saving in repairing its 
own railroad equipment. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Army to sell $200,000 worth of dead 
timber rich in tar and turpentine. 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Oil 
! 


Mexican Governmet estimates pen 
troleum production not to exceed 50,- 
000,000 barrels in 1928. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Patents 


Board of Appeals of Patent Office re- 
verses decision of examiner in reject- 
ing two claims for headlight lens for 
automobile and affirms rejection of 
eight claims. (Ex parte Broughton). 

Page 8, Col. 5 

See Special Index and Law Digest | 

on Page 8. | 


New air mail service, available to 
American patrons, is opened in Peru. 
Page 2, Col. 7 | 

1 


Public Health | 


Public Health Service reviews pre- 
valence of communicable diseases for 
week ending October 13. 

Page 3, Col. 7 | 

Death rates reduced in 1927 in West | 
Virginia and Ohio. 

Page 3, Col. 6! 


Public Lands 


Federal Real Estate Board seeks to | 
perfect Government records as to all 
of its real estate, including leased prop- | 
erties. ; 
Page 1, Col. 7 

General Land Office publishes a cir- 
cular on vacant public lands, 

Page 9, Col. 7 | 

Land in four States, totalling 103,900 

acres, to be opened to entry. | 
Page 1, Col. 7 | 


Public Utilities | 


Telephone communication established 
between United States and Austria. 
Page 10, Col. 5} 
See under “Railroads” and “Ship- 
ping” headings. 


Radio 


Radio Commission announces dates 
for hearing application for use of ra- 
dio channels in geophysical field and in 
television. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Radio equipment required on vessels 
in Philippine trade. 

Page 1, Col. 4 | 


Railroads 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
submits brief criticizing objections of 
B & O. Railroad to Connellsville ex- 
tension. 

Page 1, Col. 1} 

September statistics of revenues and | 
expenses of Delaware & Hudson rail- 
way. 





2| 


Page 6, Col. 





purity of chlorphyll preparations and of | arations of the highest purity. 


other matters of history on the subject. 
Mr. Schertz said the knowledge today 


‘of chlorophyll, which he described as the 


most important organic nitrogen com- 
pound, of which many millions of tons 
are produced by nature annually in the 
United States alone, is still elemental. 
It is well-known, he said, that light is 
related in some way to chlorophyll, and 
that there is now an awakening con- 


| sciousness of the fact that both, in some 


important way “are related to your life 
and mine.” 

Chemistry alone, he said, will not solve 
the problem of what is chlorophyll. He 


said the first problem is to highly refine | 
the substance to get it in as pure a state! 


as possible, and that purification is one 


| of the most difficult of the investigators’ 


problems. To make absorption measure- 
ments and know that they belong to a 
substance, he said, that substance must 
first be isolated from all other sub- 
stances which would affect its absorp- 
tive properties. 

Discussing future work on this sub- 


| stance, he said that more than a colori- 


meter and more than chemical tests are 
necessary to perform the process he re- 
ferred to as “fractionating chlorophyll 
‘A’ from ‘B.’” Transmittancy offers the 
only methods that appear sufficient for 
the undertaking, he said. 


will progress only as fast as the work 
of the chemist is correlated with that of 
the physicist. The purer substance can 
be prepared by step to step development 
in purity of the substance. 

This, he said, can be done in coopera- 
tion with physicists by testing the per- 
centage of light absorbed at different 
wave lengths from the extreme infra-red 
to the extreme ullra-violet. Data can be 
obtained, he said, of an invaluable char- 
acter to estimate accurately the pigments 
in problems concerning plant physiology. 

Speaking generally, he said that future 


Commer- 
cial centrifugals already developed, he 
predicted, may prove of great value in 
speeding up the preparation of chloro- 
phyll. 

He said that  spectrophotometric 


methods can solve problems of protein, 
plant nutrition and animal nutrition. If 


| the world is ever to learn much more} 


about structure of molecules he_said, the 
information is likely to come from a 
study of the absorption bands of com- 
pounds. 

He warned that it is better to know 
something definite about the complete 
life relations of a single organic com- 
pound than to talk glibly about many 
“as we do.” Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are being spent annually, he said, 
in making practical applications in sci- 
ence without making certain of the 
soundness of the fundamentals upon 
which these practical applications are 
based. 

Attempts should be made to correlate 
data for inorganic substances with data 
for organic substances, he urged, so as 
to bridge the gap between living proc- 
esses and those assumed to be not living. 

Other technical papers were presented 
at the convention. 


Trade Conference Planned 


|On Woodworking Machinery 


Future work on the subject, he said, | 


Manufacturers and dealers in wood- 
working machinery will hold a trade 
practice conference in the near future, the 


! Federal Trade Commission announced ; 


November 3. A definite time or place 
has not been set. Commissioner G. 5S. 
Ferguson, jr., has been named to pre- 
side, it was added. The full text of the 
Commission’s statement follows: 

This branch of the 


and other types of planer. and cabinet 
machinery, as_ distinguished from log- 


| product in part by selling direct to the 


manufacturers, furniture 
manufacturers of millwork. 


plants and 
It is esti- 


| to resell them. 

Among trade practices proposed for dis- 
| cussion at the conference are the induc- 
{ing of breach of contract, fraud and 
| misrepresentation, secret rebates, and 
| price discrimination. 

| Eighty per cent of the manufacturers, 





ference. 


Telephone Service 
To Austria Opened 


Mr. Kellogg and Chancellor 
Seipel Exchange Greetings. 


Telephone communication between the 
United States and Austria was opened 


on November 3 when the Secretary of 
State, Frank B. Kellogg, and the Chan- 


cellor of Austria, Ignatz Seipel, ex- 
changed greetings. The Minister of Aus- 
tria, Edgar L. G. Prochnik, and the Un- 
dersecretary of State, Reuben J. Clark, 
| also exchanged greetings with the Chan- 
cellor and with the American Minister 
|to Austria, Albert H. Washburn. 

The remarks made by Chancellor 


Seipel follows in full: 

“Mr. Secretary of State: I open the 
newly established telephonic connection 
between Austria and the United States 


investigations on preparations known to-| ging, sawmill, veneer and cooperage ma-j ceeded in bringi ‘¢ ‘ies nearer 
. ° ° . pe . »° ’ t 2 | B n bringing our countries nearer 
age, insurance, and interest fees follow] gations of Willstatter and his co-workers | day to be impure will be of little valuej chinery. ! ging , 


in laying the basis for determining the | compared to investigations made in prep-| 


The manufacturers distribute their 


bee by means of this further facility 
of international communication. May the 


The Anited States Daily 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


roads add new rule to uniform diversion 
and consignment rules. 


terstate Commerce Commission. 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
state Commerce Commission. 


own railroad equipment. 


Rubber | 


conditions in 1928 in world rubber mar- 
kets outside of United States. 


Science 


chlorophyll discussed by physicians of 
Department of Agriculture before Op- 
tical Society of America. 


Shipping 


in Philippine trade. 


Supreme Court 
States is in recess until November 19. 


Taxation 


refund of tax paid after running of |{! 
| statute of limitations, is prohibited, re- 
gardless of whether there remained 
sufficient time after rejection of claim 
| within which to effect collection prior 
|to expiration of applicable period of 
limitation. (G. C. M. 5086.) 


Eighth Circuit upholds Board of Tax 
Appeals in refusing to deduct from re- 
turn payments by stockholder for ad- 
vertising firm 
relatives 
(Thomas H. Mastin v. Commissioner.) 


Fourth Circuit upholds Board of Tax 
Appeals in refusing to allow deduction 
from return of value assigned by tax- 
payer to contract secured without cost. 
(Kleeson Co. v. Commissioner.) 


izes nationwide study to establish policy 
covering tax depreciation in calculat- 
ing Federal taxes. (Full text of deci- 
sion on Page 3, Col. 2.) 


plained by M. W. Whalen, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 


peals. 


| Decisions on Page 4. 


Trade Marks | of 


| descriptive character to word “Narroto” 
as trade mark for hasiery, held to be 
misspelling of words 
(Ex Parte Cadet Knitting Co.) 
Jon Page 8. 


Trade Practices 


| working machinery to hold trade prac- 
tice conference. 


| 


users of machinery, such as cabinet! an ever closer contact of the intellectual 


| 


mated that about 10 per cent of this | tries and to deepen the feelings of friend- 
product is handled through dealers, who| ship fortunately existing between our 
buy the machines from the manufacturer | two nations.” 


| 


based on volume, and more than 50 per| and we have often turned to you for the | a! y . 
| cent based on numbers, have reported in| Singers who make our opera a success. | &!ven to science in the French secondary, 
favor of holding a trade practice con-| With this new means of communication, schools. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


\ 


| 
| 


of America with the expression of my | Versy which had arisen on account of; permits: 


industry produces! high personal esteem and with the best | language used by the railroads in a pro- 
planers, matchers, moulders, surfaces, } wishes for your happiness and prosperity. posed note to Rule No, 16 intended to: ton, 

| have it at heart to express my sincere | Cover shipments of the character indi-| ] 
joy that modern technical science suc- cated. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 
volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


each 
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Scientific Study 
Aids Reasoning 


Power of Child 


French Educator Opposeg 
Taking Up Mathematics 
Before Age of Ten 


Years. 
A child should not enter upon a stud 

of mathematical science .before he is 1 
years of age, and all children have the 
ability to carry it on with profit after 
| they are 14, according to an article by 
1M. Le Chatelier appearing in the Revue 
, de l’Enseignment Secondaire des Jeunes 
| Filles, translated by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of Interior. 


The full text of the article as madé 
public by the Bureau of Education fol- 
lows: 

Henry Le Chatelier, of the French 
Academy of Science, says that a sudden 
change takes place in a child’s interest 
‘in the study of science and in his ability 

to understand the ideas it is desired to 
jj! present, but the transition occurs at difs 

ferent ages in different children. No 
child should enter upon the study of sci 
ence before he is 10 years of age, and all 
normal children have the ability to carry 
‘it on with profit after they are 14. 

: Cites Personal Experience. 

| When M. Le Chatelier was 13 years of 
| age, he was very nearly at the foot of 
his geometry class, and his teachers be- 
lieved him to be quite incapable of un- 
| derstanding a demonstration. Neverthe- 
! less, he obtained the highest rank in thé 
| Polytechnical School at Paris. He says 
this fact at the very least proves the 
danger of snap judgments in this most 
important field. During his close obser 
vation of more than 100 children, M. Le 
Chatelier did find two or three whose 
first lessons in science indicated that 
they lacked the necessary natural en- 
dowment for this study. But these very 
pupils, in the end, were more success 
\}| ful than the others. If the subjects are 
||! properly presented, no child will be 
|}; found inapt, according to M. Le Chatelier, 

All teachers do not realize that there 
is a vast difference between teaching 

| scientific and literary subjects. Gaps 

{may appear in the course on the literary 
| ! side; the child can pick up the work later 
|}; on, and no harm be done. But without 

| mastering arithmetic, one can do nothing 

; with algebra, and _ without algebra, 
||| analytic geometry and physics would be 
\}| quite out of reach. It is said of a child 
| that he has no taient for scientific studies 
; When he has not been well grounded in 
j the lower classes and for that reason 
|}; alone he finds the obstacles in his path 
\J| too great to conquer. 
| Training in Fundamentals. 
| The first principles that must be thore 
oughly understood before the pupil leaves 
| them should be limited to the essentials. 
In arithmetic, for instance, they are addi« 
| tion, subtraction, multiplication and divis 
sion of whole numbers and decimals, and 
work in fractions. These fundamentals 
lay the basis for the development of the 
| reasoning power in two ways, equally 
| interesting, the solution of problems in 
| proportion and those in mensuration of 
| objects that are known or can be ade- 
‘1: quately represented. Great care should 

be taken not to begin too early the proe- 

esses that require reasoning. They should 

never be begun before the child is 10 

| years of age. 

In algebra the essentials are the use 
letters to represent quanties, the cal- 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Arbitrator recommends that rail- 


Page 10, Col. 4 
Rate hearings scheduled by the In- 


Page 6 
Rate decisions handed down by the 


Page 6 
Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 


Page 6 
Army effects saving in repairing its 


Page 6, Col. 1 


Department of Commerce forecasts 


Page 10, Col. 1 
Problems of spectrum analysis of 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Radio equipment required on vessels 


Page 1, Col. 4 


The Supreme Court of the United 


Bureau of Internal Revenue holds 





Page 4, Col. 3 | | 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


and payments to 
in exchange for property. 


Page 4, Col. 1 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Page 4, Col. 6 
Bureau of Internal Revenue author- 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Tax on sale of capital assets ex- 





Page 7, Col. 4 
Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 


Page 4, Col. 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


Registration denied on grounds of 


“Narrow Toe.” 


Manufacturers and dealers in wood- 


Page 10, Col, 4 


| culation of algebraic formulas, the solu- 
| tion of the equation of the first degree 
| with one and two unknown quanties, the 
| signification of negative quantities, the 
| equation of the second degree with one 
| ere quantity, and the representa- 
Page 8, Col. 7 |]! << = functions in the Cartesian co- 
pe ee ay ee ae er ordinates. 

Sce Special Index and Law Digest Based on Simple Ideas. 
| _ The study of arithmetic and of algebra 
is based on simple ideas, already famil- 
| iar to the children, that is, size, numbers, 
and the principle that two quanties 
which equal a third are equal to each 
other, yet in the~study of geometry, 
| physics, chemistry, and above all, me- 
\} chanics, the pupils must have sufficient 
ee in which to become thoroughly fa- 
. peer ee, fy : miliar with the items used, in order that 
new telephone line serve to bring about | they will be able to reason about them 
as easily as if they were bricks or 

apples. , 

Fifty years ago the snob betrayed 


and economic relations of our two coun- 


| lieve I shall finish school without know- 
: : ; ing the four arithmetical operations. I 

Mr. Kellogg’s remarks follow in full:} am very proud of it; it is evidence of a 

“Mr. Chancellor: I thank you for your; superior mind.” And it was not so long 
good wishes and heartily reciprocate. | ago that a colleague of M. Le Chatelier 
Austria has always been a center of! in the last year of the literary course in 
art and science. Your medical schools; @ French lycee said that to him. But a 
have trained many of our best physicians | great change has come about recently 
and now almost too much emphasis is 


we shall have closer relations than ever. 
It may not be long before we in Amer- 
ica can listen to your wonderful opera 
and to the lectures of your great sci- 
entists. And even now I am glad to teli 
you by word of mouth how sincerely the 
United States wishes for Austria con- 
tinued prosperity and happiness in the} 
years to come.” | 


‘Radio. Channels Asked 
By Oil Prospectors 


Dates Also Set for Hearings on 
Television Permits. 


mee igs "(Continual from Page 1.] 
New Reconsignment Rule Chicago, Ill, WGES; Others 
Recommended to Railroads | WQBC, Utica, Miss; WMAF, So. Dart- 
| mouth, Mass.; WBET, Medford, Mass. 
R. V. Pitt, Assistant Director of Traf-: 279.—The Racine Brdestg. Corp., Ra- 


3 : 5 . s..7. cine, Wis. WRJN; Others 
fic, Interstate Commerce Commission,’ woLo, Sencha, Wis, 


acting as arbitrator between the rail- " . 

roads of the whole country on the ot ene 13, geophysical construction 
side and the shippers on the other, has | P 180 Pe ikaatt die ieiee ieee ae 
recommended to the railroads that they pioodway N y York Ci *. 181 = bl 
add a new rule (No. 17) to the uniform } Oil & Ref ; a on ar Te, * 182, 
diversion and reconsignment rules to| Phillips oe, em, Bonletill ’ 
cover shipments of freight on straight Okla.: 183. The T Ce H ec, 
bills of lading held at destination for the ona. Weenies 187, doeak ‘eal Exoi ‘thee 
surrender of the bill of. lading or a} q,’ Beaumont. a 178 ‘McCollum 

"e ’ , ’ 


written order respecting the disposition ae : : 
of the car or cars covered by the bill. Soslngsen. ee a 
, . doy OUS,*— . us ° 


ssists dire r Pitt’s rec _ - ‘ 
Assistant Director Pitt’s recommenda Spokane, Wash. 


tion was made so as to settle a contro-|" “November 15, television construction 


248.—The Shepard Norwell Co., Bose 
Mass.; 250, Frank L. Carter, Long 
; Island City, N. Y.; 253, Aero Products 
| Co» Chicago, Ill.; 260, Great Lakes 
' Broadcasting Co., Chicago, Ill.; 272, 
| Brooklyn Broadcasting Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; 296, Walter J. Allen, Salina, Kan, 


The full text of the proposed rule 
will be published in the issue of 
November 6, 
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himself by the proud assertion: “I be-~y 


notified, 


notified, « 
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